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You will find it worthwhile to buy 
your clothes in Lexington 


where “the best-dressed men... see Tom” 





Our sole business in Lexington is the outfitting of college 
students, and consequently we are very close to the apparel 
problems of the student. We are able not only to advise 
the student on what he will need but also to outfit him 
completely from head to toe at moderate cost. We carry 
in stock large selections of clothing, formalwear, shoes 
and dozens of other items that a student requires. 


You will find that our service, like our clothing, is styled 
in the W&L manner—gentlemanly, straightforward 
and honorable. 


Chomas, Lt. 
sucessor to Earl N, Levitt, Lexington 
If you do not have a charge account with us, we will be 
happy to open one for you. 


We wish to remind you that we are open all year round. 
Should you require any men’s wear when you are away, 
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write to us and your order will receive our best attention. 
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Gabriel Gersh 


NOTES ON AN AEGEAN JOURNEY 


The Aegean is still waiting for its painter; waiting in the un- 
selfconscious purity of its lights and contours for someone to go 
really mad over it with loaded paintbrush. Looking down from 
the sentinel’s tower in the fortress of Castello, watching the swifts 
totter and fall into the blue gulf, you begin painting it for your- 
self in words, Cerulean sky with white cirrus; veridian to pea- 
cock’s tail where the sea bangs upon the edges of the cliff-wall. 
But to paint Greece one must do more than play with primary 
colors; one must convey the soft chalky whiteness of the limestone, 
the chalk-dust that comes off the columns, the soft pollen-like 
bloom upon the vases. Then, too, you would have to master the 
queer putty-mauve and the putty-grey tones of the islands—the rock 
that seems to be slowly becoming red-hot. Volcanic notes. 


If one were so silly as to want proof of the essentially Greek 
nature of the Dodecanese islands one would have to remark on the 
direct continuity of peasant legends and beliefs with those ob- 
taining elsewhere; the folklore of Rhodes, thanks to the efforts 
of Dr. Vronté, is already known territory-through the slender 
pamphlets in which this model anthropologist has issued the re- 
sults of his researches are very hard to find. The search is worth 
while, however, for the legends of the peasant today often go side 
by side with what history has taught us to believe as facts. 

In ancient times the power and glory of Rhodes lay in the 
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three gleaming cities: Lindos, blazing on its promontory above 
the landlocked harbor, Cameirus tucked into the limestone hills 
as a letter in an envelope, and Jalysus commanding the fine valley 
at the end of which Trianda now stands. An earthquake demol- 
ished them, and the homeless inhabitants planned the site of 
Rhodes town, giving it two harbors and foundations believed in- 
destructible. The peasant legend of today agrees to some of these 
readings: “After the plague of horseflies which bit everyone and 
died, came the great earthquake on the feast day of St. Demetruis. 
In that earthquake the three cities of Rhodes were destroyed, and 
so they built the new city in a place where it would not be affected 
by such things.” 

History has not as yet elucidated the problem of the horseflies, 
which still exist in large numbers. 


The bitterness of the oleander is reputed to have come about 
in an usual manner. After the crucifixion the Virgin was sadly 
walking towards Golgotha when she caught the hem of her 
dress on an oleander-bush and tore it. She cursed the tree, say- 
ing: “May you have the bitterness that I have in my heart this 
day”; and from that time forward the oleander’s juice has been 
bitter and acid. No such thing seems to have befallen the hibis- 
cus, whose lovely red blossoms stab out the cottage gardens by 
Phileremo in carmine dots. But the juice of the oleander is used 
as a styptic for scratches. 

The Kallikanzaros, Pan’s youngest surviving brother, is the 
gremlin of the peasants. People who have been lucky enough to 
meet a Kallikanzaros have described him as a smaller edition of 
Pan, but with horns, pointed ears, and hooves all complete. He 
has been seen in almost every part of Greece and it is only right 
that he should also have devoted a part of his time to Rhodes. 
Here, however, he is known as Kaous—a word probably derived 
from that meaning “heat, combustion.” The idea of cautery 
and branding also comes from it. The idea behind such a word is 
perhaps that the Kaous, coming from hell, is driven to perform 
his hundred and one mischiefs by the heat as much as anything. 
“On hot bricks.” The Kaous behaves as if he had “ants in his 
pants.” I leave the etymological ramifications of the word to 
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GABRIEL GERSH % 
be explored by experts. The Kaous, however, has one or two char- 
acteristics which have not, as far as I can remember, been recorded 
elsewhere. For instance, the peasant legend says that if a wife 
sleeps with her husband on the 25th of March, the child, which 
will inevitably be born on Christmas Eve, is doomed to be a 
Kaous. The Kaous circulates for the most part after dark, stopping 
up chimneys, turning milk sour, and generally frightening people 
out of their wits. He cries as he goes: “Burn and I burnt” in a 
high thin voice. If anyone answers a Kaous he will have the 
following question put to him: “Feathers or lead?” The cor- 
rect answer for those who wish to avoid an ugly scene is “Feathers.” 
To answer “Lead” would enrage it. But sometimes even the right 
answer angers the Kaous. There is a story told by a certain Basil 
of Kremasto which deserves to be recorded here as a warning to 
those who go walking after dark. Basil met a Kaous and answered 
“Feathers” to its question, hoping to get off scot-free. The Kaous, 
however, jumped on his back and rode him all over Anatolia for 
the space of a night, leaving him so exhausted that he was almost 
unable to tell his story in the tavern, and was just able to prove 
its veracity by showing his audience an apple he had plucked from 
a tree in the course of his breakneck journey. 

A man from the village of Siana, made of different stuff, once 
caught a Kaous by the hair, carried it home, and burnt a hole in 
its legs with a red-hot iron. Out of the wound crawled hundreds 
of devilish little snakes, and the Kaous was suddenly healed. It 
came to itself and said: “Deeply I slept, and lightly I’ve woken.” 
‘Werewolves also appear in Rhodes with distressing frequency. 
If a woman dies in childbirth, says the legend, she becomes a were- 
wolf; and in order to prevent her rising from her grave the village 
often put a cross of bramble over it. This is usually efficacious. 


Lindos is the beauty spot of Rhodes; the castle rides the stone 
promontory like a proud crest on a cockerel’s head. Five hundred 
feet below the harbor lies, all but landlocked, and green to the 
sandy edges of the loveliest beach in the island. Opposite the 
knob of Cleobulus’ tomb; but where is the tomb of Cleobulina, 
his daughter, who followed in the steps of the sage, writing epi- 
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grams and acrostics? History does not say. Cleobulus shares with 
Pythagoras the distinction of admitting women into the charmed 
circle of knowledge. Lindos in his time was what Port Said is 
now, or Naples: a great clearing house for the trade of the eastern 
Levant. And what a town! 


March morning. Last night rain fell, and the whole landscape 
has the rinsed dewy freshness of a canvas newly painted. The har- 
bor has suddenly become a butterfly—every stitch of canvas is up 
drying, and all faintly sinking and rising, piercing its own re- 
flections on the glassy sea. Turkey’s lined mountains, where the 
peasants say you can still see the claw-marks of the dragons that 
once haunted this place, shine gold and green in the sunlight. 
On the green blade above the spur of Monte Smith the off-white 
plumes of asphodels have begun to raise themselves among the 
trees. Contemporary beliefs suggest that asphodels should not be 
picked, as this hinders the orchards from bearing. Disciples of 
Jung please note. 

St. Constantine’s Day is a day of coronation for the fig and the 
pomegranate; the owner of the trees pays them a special visit and 
crowns them with wreaths of oleander and wild marjoram. The 
peasants call this “getting engaged,” and the object of the ceremony 
is to make the trees bear. If, adds the story, the owner omits the 
ceremony and does not visit his trees, they imagine him to have 
died, and from sadness do not bear. 

In the enchanted harbor of Lindos the little red sailing boat lies 
at anchor. The sea is very still, and one can only measure the pres- 
sure of the current along her keel by watching the reflection of the 
sail quietly breathing to itself. Sprawling in the hot sand under the 
plane tree which grows so improbably close to the salt water, | 
wonder for the thousandth time what is the magic of the ancient 
world which has exercised so vast an effect on Europe; how it is 
that these small cities with their dazzling white temples succeeded 
in casting the nets of their mythology and their grammar across the 
world? A million scholars have been busy on the problem, and for 
all their knowledge it has not been solved. Perhaps it lies in the 
universality of the phenomenal world as it presented itself to the 
Greek thinkers—the universality of its application in thought, in 
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paint, in poetry. Fire, garlic, water, air—all the elements of life 
here provided not only the natural theatre of investigation for the 
philosopher, but also the palette of the painter and the springboard 
for the poet. While the engineer studied the displacement of bodies 
in water, the peasant carefully made an inventory of the different 
springs with their different varieties of water, and the poet began 
“O Sea’’—and could get no further than lifting his eyes and letting 
himself be choked by the marine landscape. 

Or do the words still mean more in Greek than they do to us? 
Study the various ways in which the word “bread” is used in mod- 
ern Greek and you will decide that it possesses a biblical signi- 
ficance still. “Daily bread” they say, or “the staff of life’—whereas 
to us bread has become wholewheat. In Greece the fisherboys put 
out at dawn with a lump of bread, a few onions, some garlic and a 
pitcher of water. ‘““Water” again is a word whose application carries 
overtones. Perhaps there are other elements which today could 
give us clues to the way the ancient Greeks thought: for the life 
has changed little, and the characteristics of the race hardly at all. 


On the seventh day of a newborn child’s life, says Vronté, there 
is a ceremony enacted which is a very old one. I think its counter- 
part could be found in Frazer. The midwife takes the baby in her 
arms and puts into its hand a morsel of bread and a candle. Thus 
they enter the room where the confinement took place and salute 
the mother according to custom. The aunt says to the midwife: 
“A good day to the newborn.” The nurse answers: “A good even- 
ing to the newborn.” Then the aunt asks: “Where did you go, and 
whom did you meet?” To this the nurse replies: “I saw the fate of 
the child. It distributed all the good things of life to it, both for 
itself and for its mother and father, sisters and brothers. And its 
fate has married the child.” 

In other parts beyond the valley of Trianda from which this 
story comes they have variations of the same story. 

The knock on the door and the following dialogue takes place: 
“Open and enter.” 

“Who may you be?” 
“T am the fate of the newborn child.” 
Afterwards they put it back in its cradle, surrounded with 
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presents and talismans, and a drop of honey is put on the babe’s 
tongue, “to sweeten its life.” 


Having only recently read Patrick Leigh Fermor’s book on the 
honor and glory of St. Spiridion, patron saint of Corfu, I am de- 
lighted to find that in Rhodes the village of Tholos has also 
adopted him, and that on one occasion he even treated Rhodes 
to his plague-scaring act which saved the Corfiots so often in the 
Middle Ages. In this part of the world the plague is an old wo- 
man dressed in black, who, say the peasants, circulates at night and 
carries off those men who “have it on their cards” (literally). When 
Rhodes was ravaged by the plague, Tholos alone did not get it; 
for St. Spiridion, urgently summoned from his velvet-lined casket 
in Corfu, circled the village tirelessly for a whole night, lantern 
in hand. That was enough for the old woman in black. 

The black pest has obviously exercised the imagination of the 
peasant to a considerable extent. Many are the theories given to ac- 
count for its appearance. One of the oddest is the theory that 
the plague came from rags which a king once used to clean his 
bloody sword on some unnamed battlefield. A story for Freudians, 
to whom all folklore is grist for the analytical mill. Another story: 
One day the plague sent her daughter to a shepherd with the gift 
of a sheep. The shepherd followed the girl to the cave of the plague 
itself. There he saw millions of lamps alight—one for every man 
alive in the world. He also recognized his own lamp and next to 
it that of his brother. “Can’t you,” he asked the plague, “take a 
little oil from my brother’s lamp and put it into mine? He has 
more, and mine is nearly out.” The plague replied in magistral 
fashion: “No I can’t. For each man’s oil is measured out for him 
by God.” Whereat the shepherd went his way, cursing the plague 
in horrible fashion—but not forgetting to take the sheep which he 
had accepted from the daughter. 


The Strigla is another vivid eruption of the peasant subcon- 
scious. She is, says another anthropologist, Philip Rodd, descended 
directly from the Roman stryx—a bird-woman who flies noiselessly 
about at night to suck the blood of mortals. In Rhodes, she reveals 
herself in Lent, when she is popularly supposed to drown newborn 
babies and to make pregnant women miscarry. 
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As for the Nereids—they are the presiding spirits of these is- 
lands; almost every spring is haunted by them, almost every old 
tree derives its individual spirit from them, and everywhere in the 
long verdant valleys beyond Monte Smith you will find dells and 
glades where the circles of daisies mark their dancing floors. They 
are benign spirits, fond of running water and shade; though not 
all their manifestations are harmless, and the superstitious fear 
them. All the half-witted children are supposed to have been be- 
witched by Nereids, and woe to the man who unwittingly intrudes 
upon one of their dances, for they will force him to join in and 
dance till he drops. Once upon a time near Aphando, where the 
dates were supposed once to grow, and where now the fig-trees 
stand in their solid lowering stances, like crocodiles, heavy with 
fruit; in Aphando there was a shepherdess who had lately borne a 
child. She was on her way up the hill to her sheepfold when she 
came upon a group of Nereids dancing. She began to run, but they 
overtook her; but on her back, in her little bag she carried the 
swaddling clothes of the child, and when the Nereids touched 
her they recoiled crying: “It burns. It burns.” 


Rodd has a chapter on Nereids which is worth reading. I un- 
derstand now why the whole countryside folds up like a flower 
during the midday hours; why the self-respecting husbandman 
and townee alike prefer a carefully shuttered room to the inten- 
sity, the silence and brilliance of the southern afternoons. It is a 
weird time of day when everything seems to succumb to the si- 
lence—everything except the tireless cicada. It is the hour, says 
Rodd, when Pan takes his rest; and he quotes the swain in Theo- 
critus: 

O Shepherd, not at noon, we may not pipe at noon, 
For Pan we dread, who then comes from the chase 
Weary and takes his rest... 


Hence the haunting fear of the tree’s shade; no laborer will 
sleep under the shade of an old tree, or one that is supposed to 
have grown a spirit. For it is here in the shadows of trees, at cross- 
roads, by running water, that Pan’s assistants, the contemporary 
Nereids, lie in waiting. Flash of naked bodies between the trees 
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of Siana and the noise of the spring interrupted by the sound of 
drinking! Sweep of skirts as the dancers line out on the daisy-clad 
slopes by St. Nicholas! 


“Nympholepts” was the name the ancients chose for those 
whose mental balance had been disturbed by an intrusion into 
this shadowworld which lies, like the penumbra of the moon, 
against the white cold light of the reality we believe we share. 
Those whom the nymphs afflict suffer from a tendency to depres- 
sion and fits of frenzy; today the Nereids are responsible for your 
melancholy, your desire for solitude, your desire to fly from your 
kind. People born on Saturday are especially susceptible to the 
Nereid’s spells; they live in remote islands, shun society, sleep 
badly—and perhaps one should add, write articles and stories which 
nobody reads. 


And now the story of the lute player whose playing so en- 
chanted the Nereids that they came out to dance for him and did 
not harm him. He played to them for a month, and fell in love 
with one of them—a tall black-haired girl of seventeen. How 
could one take a Nereid for a bride? The village fortune-teller, 
after much deliberation, told him a way. At the first cockcrow the 
Nereids dissolve into the air; but one dawn, as the cock crowed, 
he leaped up and seized his Nereid by the hair. She struggled but 
it was too late. In the early light he found she had changed into 
a woman and she meekly followed him back to the village and be- 
came his wife. There was one drawback: she was speechless. But 
she was a model wife and bore him a son. Afflicted by her silence 
(silence is the one thing unendurable to Greeks) he consulted the 
village fortune-teller and was advised to make her speak by pre- 
tending to throw her newborn child into the oven. This he did, 
and the Nereid rushing at him with a cry of rage, snatched the 
child from him and disappeared. She is often to be seen now by 
those who walk in the olive groves from the Phileremo side of 
Marizza. A Nereid who has borne a child can no longer return 
to her comrades. They have cast her out and banished her to a 
small lonely spring, where she is often encountered, standing alone 
with the child in her arms and weeping. 
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We are moving softly towards the first warm corner of spring. 
The flies have taken courage and produced a few diminutive sum- 
mer fledglings which warm themselves on the windowpanes all 
morning. On the warm eastern slopes of the little hill where we 
walk every Sunday the spring flowers have begun to insist on 
their share in the weather. Bees falter and fumble around them 
and an occasional dragon-fly with its prismatic head swerves across 
the grass under the umbrella pines. The bread and cheese taste de- 
licious. The peasants produce a cheap but strong wine which we 
drink with delight. Islands strung out in the channel like a neck- 
lace—dour Simi, Allinia, Chalchida, and Telos where the red 
honey comes from. Northward Rhodes tapers down to a plane- 
shaped edge picked out in green fonds and colored sails. Would 
it cost us more than, say, a fraction of the West’s arms budget, 
to make the new world as lovely as the ancient? But then we would 
have to become people instead of rodents. 











Penelope Agnes Bennett 


GUESTS TO THE TEA PARTY 


One of the Miss Wildeflars, Elsie, was supposed to be quite a 
ventriloquist. So before they arrived for tea, she took Pall out of his 
room which was a trunk, a hundred-and-two years old, and lifted 
the tissue paper away from his smiling face, “We must smarten 
you up before they arrive,” and she brought her sewing basket 
out. Marchess, her sister, the Duchess of Windelsea and a breeder 
of golden Jersey cows, had had it when she was nine for Easter 
and had filled it with tin cows, using the pins for a fence. She 
pulled the pins out of the satin and they made a little noise com- 
ing out. She put them back again, “They might be useful, you 
never know.” There was also a wooden darning egg which Mar- 
chess had filled with semolina, “dry fodder,” but was really used 
for mending peoples’, with very small heels, socks. In a satin pocket 
was a silver thimble, ““They must have had small fingers,” with 
holes in the end for pores or pricks. Yes, she would make Pall 
hold the red, velvet roses, with the green, corduroy leaves—he could 
wave good-bye with them. 

When she had done the sewing she put the book from the 
Book Club on the table. She had a book each month and read it, 
anyway as far as the July issue, then passed it on to Marchess, but 
before that she put her name in it (in faint pencil)—just to let 
the borrower know it was hers. She also had bulb catalogues from 
Holland, written in English—““Thank heavens,” as Marchess always 
said, with an English stamp. 

Then she straightened the Family Tree. What a pity the crack 
came over Queen Anne, but there were plenty of others to look at 
farther down, and farther up if you could reach. Even Miss Wallsy, 
who was short, had seen Queen Anne. 

Miss Wallsy, who was coming to tea, lived near Marchess who 
lived in the Manor House Farm on a hill on hills; large green 
saucers turned upside down, each saucer with a barbed wire fence 
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PENELOPE AGNES BENNETT 13 


round it for the sheep to leave tufts of wool on and later in the 
afternoon when they were “a little drier” for Miss Wallsy to go 
and collect and wash “very well” before spinning, on the loom 
down from the attic, into long, sensible vests, so she could go in 
comfort and warmth to the fields, and gather again the wool that 
might be there. 

Miss Wallsy with her wollen gloves—once she had knitted 
some gloves for Mr. Ainsworth because his hands looked so cold. 
It was the fact of knitting something for a man; how she revelled 
in the long rows of purl and the longer rows of plain. Of course 
she would never give them to him. Perhaps she would put them 
on one of the church stalls, but then he never went to sales. So 
Austin Ainsworth’s hands were still cold. 

They would arrive for her party, all together or one by one 
so that she could take them gradually and immerse them in the 
drawing room and the pleasant sight of tea laid out. 

Not long now before they arrived. She would freshen-up the 
lavatory, the “water closet.” It was near the drawing room; she had 
insisted on it because of the war. It only had one vent but that 
was enough in winter. She had to put fresh lavender, as far as it 
can ever be called fresh, into the bowl and open the Book of 
Especially Good Thoughts for ‘Thursday, noon and after. 

Now she was ready, all was done and the chairs were waiting 
for . . . Miss Wallsy, Marchess, Phoebia—what a strange child, 
more than a child, she has grown into—rather aloof. No longer 
kissed her hello and good-bye—and Austin. 


Austin Ainsworth, almost B.Mus., if he had done the practical 
side, went up to the window. They must be going bad underneath, 
rotten, rotting—and he pulled the trailing vine out and put it on 
the radiator. Nothing happened. When he returned home after 
the tea party perhaps it would be steaming. Why can’t I grow a 
vine? Too much heat, too much gas, there’s no gas in here. Too 
much carbon dioxide or the other stuff... oxygen: In and out at 
night when he breathed, and in and out most of the day. Can’t put 
my hair brushes together, used to press them as firm as one, now 
they won't even get into the case. What is the matter? Can't press 
anything hard enough—and he put his fingers on the brass bell but 
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it didn’t ring. He did it again. It went in, and he heard it ringing 
downstairs in the hall among all the dried umbrellas. Don’t know 
why I rang it, though. Mrs. Pete came up the stairs in her slippers, 
thump, thump, thump—always thump with Mrs. Pete. 

“Can I have some more biscuts in this tin, please?” He never 
ate them himself. Always gave them to the birds; threw them over 
the radiator, out of the window into the garden. That was why Mr. 
Smilby never looked up at him when he called “Adieu” out of the 
window in the morning. He just answered, “All right, thanking 
you,” without looking up. Too afraid of crumbs on his black suit. 
He turned it upside down at night to remove all the crumbs and 
things. Can’t believe all these stories about people finding pencil 
sharpners and things in their trouser-turn-ups. Must be a night- 
mare having to walk around all day with all that extra weight in 
one’s trousers! 

“What sort would you require, Mr. Ainsworth?” 

Downstairs Mrs. Pete would get the biscuits out of the tin, 
from the crumbs and the sweet biscuits and the plain biscuits all 
muddled up together. Showed they didn’t have as much taste as 
they were supposed to have. Anyway it was easier than having a 
whole lot of tins. 

“I’m going out to what used to be entitled a Tea Party.” 


I’m out in the world, walking down the straight street with 
the wind blowing behind me like a hand, making my legs almost 
stiff. My stick is hitting the pavement, one, and swinging back, 
two; all in the same rhythm...in, down, out. Could make a rid- 
dle out of it; what is it that goes in, down, and out. Sounded rather 
subtle when phrased. Now the crossing has come and I am poised 
to cross; no hesitation, beautifully posed on the kerb. I am con- 
ducted by an invisible hand (by my manners, my upbringing). All 
is control. I am British; upright. Thursday’s child has far to go. 
No diversions, people to walk round or flying paper to avoid. I'll 
show Marchess the Mendelssohn, the new pieces that might have 
been Bach. Bach is under my arm, the pages the right way up. 
People will look round to see me. Turn in my wake. Come further 
out into the street to stare while I go round the corner to see... 
the musician, Austin Ainsworth, B.Mus.—well, nearly. 
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I am in the train, my stick between my knees, hands clean. 
And Austin Ainsworth opened the book of Mendelssohn songs 
and ticked the songs he knew in biro that was the colour of pencil, 
and wished the lady next to him would stop looking. But she kept 
on looking so he opened the book and sang quietly when the 
tunnels came, opening his mouth wide and shutting it quickly 
when the end of the tunnel came unexpectedly. 

Who would be there? ...Marchess, and the others, and the 
girl Phoebia. He could ask her to play, he knew she could play 
but, come to think of it, he had never heard her! Marchess always 
seemed to play it first. 


Phoebia loved being swung around in the bus, imagining it was 
about to tip but knowing it wouldn’t. Sweeping past Westminster 
Abbey, noticing how wide the road was. She smiled, it was so grand 
and wide, and saw that there was no one looking to see her smile 
and wonder over it. She loved this powerful rush on wide roads 
round corners through London. How glorious to be the wind 
gliding through the tall, narrow streets and out into the wider 
ones with a pounce. One day she would go to one of Miss Wilde- 
flar’s tea parties disguised as wind and knock over all the cups 
as they were being passed. 

Soon they would be passing the fountains. Now they were 
passing them. How cold and white the spray looked, with very 
cold water splashes on the lions’ backs and just a little less cold for 
the pigeons to step knee-deep in and collect the floating nuts. 

Sometimes she loved the pigeons, but you could become tired 
of them and furious when they sang on a day like this. Somebody 
smiled and she didn’t smile back. Why should she pretend? She 
turned her head and felt the tightness of the skin and longed to 
sculpture someone’s turned head, to feel the movement in the clay 
under her fingers. Again she heard the pigeons but they were crows, 
and this time they almost roofed London with their bodies and 
song, while the red bus drove underneath. 

“I wonder if I can speak through them,” she said, but nobody 
heard. Yes, they make so much noise voices can’t be heard. Pigeons 
are different on the pavement though, at Victoria or Charing 
Cross after the trains when you walk out of the station and they 
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are on the ground like waste paper—grey feathers and horrible 
bags of sealed nuts. Until a wild dog barks through them or a lady 
runs unafraid of tripping and falling on to the fat birds and they 
are scattered grey into the air, becoming large, paper pigeons 
made by boys in bed longing for flight into the pillow-fight clouds. 

An old man turned a handle and out of the barrel organ notes 
came, slowly falling everywhere; into the drains and through string 
bags. She thought of her purse and the bus sped on and she looked 
at the old man out of the side window. 

A man jumped off and ran along for a little behind the bus. She 
would rather have liked to have done the same, but at the side of 
the bus. So when it was almost stopping she jumped. But they were 
at a standstill; the people in the queue were like a gate, so close 
and unmoving and smelling of rain. 

The street was wet and she was walking slowly, quite different- 
ly, with a little limp, just like somebody she knew. No, she wasn’t 
imitating. It just happened. Who was it? Somebody old, almost as 
if he had a stiff leg. It was Austin Ainsworth. Austin whom she 
would pass sandwiches to, pass China tea to and watch him holding 
the cup with his little finger erected. 

She was in the train. My hair is wet from the bath not from the 
rain and if I want to I can take my stockings slowly off and pull my 
jumper over my head and make love to the crumby seats. But I will 
not because it is too cold. Instead I will shout with my eyes closed 
when we go through the navy-blue stocking tunnels. I will leave 
my shout suspended in the soot to shout until I come home. Then 
I will lean out of the window and pull the shout in with a long 
blue arms and lose it for my eyes will be dry with soot. 

She would like to arrive with her hands black, so when she had 
tea a black circle would be left round the handle, and finger marks 
on the white, ivory piano keys; pale to begin with when she started 
playing and getting blacker and blacker as she went on building 
the music up and repeating the notes. Then Miss Wildeflar would 
probably come when they had gone, and rub the keys clean or 
find them in the morning. Miss Wildeflar would not rub them key 
by key, slowly building up the piece of music, without rhythm, 
until the whole piece had been played unnoticed and the keys 
cleaned white. 
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But now she was almost at the door, smiling at Austin and 
doing a slow dance on the drive with him, in the ritual of him 
going on the outside. She knew he wanted to but it all seemed 
difficult and very tiring. 

The door had opened and the tea party was inside. The voices 
being blown politely like paper whistles with coloured feathers 
at the end. They unfurl and the bright feather is paralysed at 
the tip until the cheeks sink and the whistle rolls up. Phoebia 
entered and the whistles were still. She sat down and they blew out 
again. It had started. 


Everybody except Marchess was there. She was probably still 
delivering milk. So Miss Wildeflar brought Pall out and sat him 
on her knee. She started to speak at the side of her mouth when 
she was being Pall (“Quite an actress,” said Miss Wallsy), and at 
the front of her mouth when she was Miss Wildeflar again. She 
was Pall for a few minutes—putting her hand far into Pall’s kapok 
head to make him wink and up his stuffing arm to make him wave. 
Then she bumped him up and down on her knee, “Just to make 
him more life-like.” After that Pall sang God Save the Queen, 
at the side of Miss Wildefar’s mouth, at which Miss Wallsy stood 
up like a closed umbrella. 

Miss Wildeflar took Pall into her room without turning on 
the light and put him into his room, the trunk which was a 
hundred-and-two years old, “There you are old boy,” she said, and 
closed the lid. 

After the performance Miss Wildeflar, just to cool off a little, 
took Phoebia into the garden. 

“You can see our pond at the bottom of the garden, it’s not 
deep and the rushes are coming on now,” and she pointed her foot 
with the warm stocking on it (“quite an easy pattern,” she told 
Miss Wallsy who was immediately excited by the loop-stick and 
then four purl), and the shoe with the buckle and the holes in the 
tip (Jubilee pattern, made specially for her at St. Leonards). 

“Oh no, you couldn’t drown in it; it’s only seven inches deep. 
but it creates the illusion of being deep, doesn’t it?” 

After seeing the pond they walked back to the house through 
the wet grass and while they were stamping their feet on the ver- 
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andah the Duchess came up behind them and stamped too. “Stand 
at ease!” she said, she liked the sound of stamping feet, they re- 
minded her of soldiers marching while they stood still. 

“Stand at ease!” she shouted again and the shout went into the 
drawing room before them. 

I wish she wouldn’t do it, but the guests were smiling, Phoebia 
was laughing. If she can’t come on time why does she come at 
all, right at the end? Steaming into the drawing room with her 
dungarees smelling of cows and plonking down on a pouffe with- 
out an introduction. 

“Hi,” said the Duchess. 

“What a loud voice you have, dear.” 

“Ah! that’s my Gibbon voice, remember cousin Gibby, Austin? 
Had a superb herd of half-Ayrshires. Fed ’em on nothing, prac- 
tically nothing.” 

Eating cake before the bread! 

And the Duchess poured cold, China tea out and felt her way 
with the flat, silver spoon for the cherries in the valuable pot. 

Phoebia remembered visiting The Duchess with her grand- 
mother when she was seven. The, as she thought, extraordinary 
Duchess who drove the milk van to Rhyde and answered on the 
telephone, “The Duchess of Windelsea speaking,” and was still 
a duchess when they went to have dinner with her in the long 
room full of pastel shades with the fluff still coming off the carpet 
and the candles on the table reflecting in the knives and late re- 
flecting mildly in the wax over the sides. Then they asked if they 
could help and the Duchess said no, so her grandmother gave her 
a little push and she went and helped the Duchess bring in the 
coffee. They opened the refrigerator and she put her hands into 
the cold, frigid breath and saw the frozen milk bottle and wond- 
ered how they would serve it in the morning. Probably the 
Duchess’ butler would break the end of the bottle and let the milk 
slide out and roll into a silver dish, then take it into the dining 
room. Perhaps the butler would say, “‘A slice of milk for your Lady- 
ship?” “Oh! very small for me.” 

“Milk?” said Miss Wildeflar and tried firmly to pull the strands 
of her tea party together, but they ran, in all directions, and it 
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was over. Her sister placed her foot on the fender and Miss 
Wildeflar looked at Austin. 


“I’ve just excavated some new Mendelssohn songs; found them 
coming down in the train. Perhaps Phoebia might like to play 
them?” 

“Leave it to me, leave it to me,” and the Duchess spun round 
on the music stool looking for a little something to play. 


“Very elementary compared to Austin,” and Austin had to 
rise out of the comfortable chair. “But Marchess don’t be absur .. .” 
speaking not too loudly to deafen the music. But she had started 
playing and nobody had heard him so he sat back and marvelled 
at his own pianola-playing which Marchess had listened to so 
many times, oh so many times, and had apparently thought was 
him. He must tell her the truth. So he told her the whole story 
while she was playing—without moving his lips or letting a sound 
fall. It had been told in beautiful sentences. 

“Will we go then?” said the Duchess. 


She was still eating as she got up. Which was the worst, misuse 
of ones’ verbs or an obvious mixture of cake and words? Elsie 
Wildeflar looked at Austin and he tapped the barometer, then 
she moved the curtain and saw her face in the window and not the 
weather. Gradually everyone moved and came into the hall. 
Marchess was putting on her coat and scarf which she tied with 
her eyes closed. Then she remembered the Book Club book and 
put it into her bag, taking it out quickly because of the earth in 
the bottom. “Damn the stuff,” and she shook the book, and wiped 
the pictures with a handkerchief, first smelling to see if it had any 
scent, eucalyptus. 

“Are we ready?” and they went out. 


“Come round and see the roses one afternoon.” Nobody had 
heard and they closed the front door and walked under the beech 
tree with polished nuts in groups on the fallen leaves and dark- 
ness coming slowly through the leaves; being separated by the 
leaves until it joined again and came to Phoebia, covering her 
until she was the only light, with one long finger of night down 
her throat and in her ears and then it was black. Except for the 
road and the fence, with blue air coming in strips under and over 
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the bars in the gate, lining the ditches in long stretches, soft and 
low and blue until the morning. 

The got into the Duchess’ van and she drove them along the 
straight road, and sang high above the engine. A song with no 
words and one note. Austin moved a milk ladle from his back and 
Phoebia pulled a little fluff out of the seat and blew it onto 
Austin’s knee. 
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Calvin Evans 


THE CINEMA 


AND TEMPORAL AESTHETICS 
(With Special Emphasis on Wild Strawberries) 


Wild Strawberries is one of the few attempts by a director 
in recent cinematic history to achieve the totality of effect that 
lies so well within the range of film art. Ingmar Bergman has 
taken a day in the life of a distinguished Swedish doctor and por- 
trayed it against the kaleidoscopic events that make up the back- 
drop of his life. Certainly, few films in the past have so compelling- 
ly and poetically presented the element of time as it relates to 
man’s inner, psychic life. Time the myth, time the bugbear of 
scientists and philosophers alike is here, if not explained, at least 
explored with the eyes of an artist. 

The film opens casually with the doctor in his study putting 
down a few reflections on old age. In a brief monologue he at- 
tributes his retirement from society to the inability to find any 
longer an accord between the strangeness of his inner life and the 
life of social intercourse. It is only within the confines of his study 
or during his half-wakeful hours that he is able to commune with 
these infra-social phenomena. Here is a man who, for five decades, 
has been dynamically active and productive in his field, and, just 
now in his seventy-fifth year, begins to seek some kind of basic 
unity that might make his long terrestrial experience seem a bit 
clearer. As a doctor he has lived in closer contact with the raw 
biology of life than the average human-being; no doubt he has ex- 
perienced a variety (though many times vicariously) of emotions 
and sensations. Such proximity to the pulse of life could not help 
but sharpen the sensorial mechanism to the extent that, now, be- 
fore these vivid images of the past dissolve into the pale hues of 
senile reflection, he must endeavor to arrange them, to find some 
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sort of concatenating force that would uncover an essential 
causality. 

Philosophically speaking, the doctor has accomplished to a de- 
gree the transition from the “durée spatiale” to the “‘vraie durée” 
in the Bergsonian sense. Throughout his long career he has dealt 
wholly with the tangible realities of life and death. He has brought 
hundreds of children into the world, including his own, and, 
probably even in more cases, has attended the last moments of 
his fellow creatures; briefly he has become completely absorbed 
in the biological and sociological realities of his era, submitting 
to all the social practices contrived by man’s consciousness: mar- 
riage, children, respectability, honorable community service. But 
all the while he has been living this surface life of monumental 
conformity two very different mnemonic processes have been going 
on: (1) his conscious memory. (2) the subconscious, symbolic ar- 
rangement of temporal phenomena. The first process has to do 
with the voluntary cataloguing of the everyday events of con- 
sciousness. This data may also be recalled voluntarily. But the 
second process has nothing to do with the operations of con- 
scious perception. Bergson postulates the existence, somewhat 
underneath the diurnal din of exterior phenomena, of a psychic 
realm which also records these events qualitatively rather than 
quantitatively: Instead of the clearly etched, reasonable uniform- 
ity in whose terms the average man conceives of his day-to-day 
existence, the subconscious continuously couches this existence 
in a vast, hermetic metaphor. 

Bergson asserts that the only way to have access to this inner 
metaphorical reality is to cease regarding it as a refraction of 
outer reality or in terms of spatial time. One must meet it on its 
own terms. For most of us confrontation with the cryptic code of 
the subconscious is limited to dreams which are, generally, so 
fleeting they hurriedly dissolve into the diurnal flow of reality. 
If it be true that such a metaphor underlies our conscious life, one 
must assume that any pretention to art which does not make some 
allusion to it, if not in concrete terms, at least in the form of some 
mysterious or incommunicable something, fails to present a global 
view of life. Symbolist poetry has certainly been preoccupied with 
it as well as the avant-garde theater. But perhaps that art medium 
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CALVIN EVANS 23 
most capable of dealing with “la vraie durée” is the cinema. The 
cinema is peculiarly fitted to blend psychic with exterior reality. 
It can portray life as it is mirrored and influenced by the past; 
it can reveal in concrete terms the undersoil of conscious ex- 
perience contemporaneously with the actual duration of this ex- 
perience. No other medium is better equipped to probe the meta- 
phor of the abyss lying at the bottom of conventional perceptions. 

Assuredly, dream sequences have been a part of even conven- 
tional as well as avant-garde films for some time. But to our 
knowledge no one has evoked more effectively than Bergman the 
ghosts that float about on the periphery of the surface life. The 
drama of the individual striving to tame these ghosts and to sub- 
ject them to the captivity of consciousness is somewhat the spec- 
tacle of man’s pathetic quest for self-knowledge; perhaps not ex- 
clusively for self-knowledge but also for the means of making 
one’s self totally understood by “the others.” 

It is only to be expected that a man, after seventy-five years of 
life in this world of multiple phenomena, endeavor to give, in- 
sofar as possible, a total significance to his being. This is a sort 
of preparation for death. Of course, there is no way of preparing 
for death. Indeed, what is there to prepare for? But one may 
learn to be resigned to death’s finality. If sometime anterior to 
this abrupt disintegration and irrevocable conclusion of con- 
sciousness, one can give a kind of concrete form to the myriad and 
kaleidoscopic patterns of one’s life, briefly to fuse them into motifs 
that suggest a whole, one will have approached the Proustian con- 
cept of immortality, the transmutation of life into art. 

It is said that life never seems more meaningless than on the 
point of death. This is true because the human animal seldom has 
ample opportunity to reconcile his ostensible, socialized existence 
with the hermetic metaphor of his inner life, which the more our 
surface experiences multiply, becomes continuously vaster and 
more ramified. Proust and Joyce in our era, among others, have 
succeeded to a singular degree in communicating with the peri- 
pheral ghosts of perception. By means of the “motif a clef” Proust 
penetrates deeply into the soil of his inner metaphor. Although 
there are only six or seven such motifs in his massive work, they 
serve as focal points from which radiate the basic hues and nuances 
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of his past life. Time becomes at once qualitative rather than quan- 
titative. Within his cork-lined room he engrosses himself in the 
laborious process of decoding the cumulative hieroglyphic that 
lurks behind his life as a mere historical phenomenon or as ex- 
terior duration. Perhaps no one has even given serious considera- 
tion to adapting Proust to film but certainly parts of his work 
are worth a try. 

In Wild Strawberries Doctor Borg is also disturbed by ghosts: 
ghosts on the fringes of the prosaic sameness and stability of 
his “role” as a human being. These are not like Ibsen’s biological 
or sociological ghosts which lay in wait for the opportune moment 
to determine unequivocally a destiny’s course. They suggest rather 
a superior level of reality to which, through the trivial clamor of 
everyday experience, the doctor has been unable to accede. Unless 
he communicates with them, he will die in ignorance. Without 
knowledge of them his life would resemble a painting minus the 
element of shadow. His everyday existence as a respected member 
of society would be done in drab, neutral colors with clear-cut, 
angular strokes; no contrasts, no darker hues to represent the 
mysterious incommunicability of the infra-social area of his life, 
the dreams, the réveries, in short, “la vraie durée.” For his own 
peace of mind, the doctor has severed himself from a society that 
makes every effort to remain oblivious to whatever phenomena 
transcend the immediate data of consciousness. Henceforth, he will 
strive, himself, to add the shadows of contrast to his life’s portrait, 
to find the wave length that will enable him to communicate with 
his inner metaphor. 

The temporal structure of the film represents a curious appli- 
cation of classical unities. Just as Aristotle stipulates a unified 
imitation of an action within twenty-four hours, so does Bergman 
in less than that time, with recourse to the inner dream work of the 
protagonist, attempt to transmute a man’s life into an artistic 
whole. Here, unity is achieved not by an analyzable series of 
actions leading to a tidy denouement, but by the commingling 
of dream and reality. The unity of action of the convention- 
al stage is at once subordinated to the unity of composite ac- 
tions that make up the doctor’s life. The temporal cadre of the 
picture informs an approximately twelve hour span beginning 
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with the musings of the doctor in his study during the early morn- 
ing hours and concluding with a limbo-like state between waking 
and sleeping shortly after he retires the evening of the same day. 

The action begins with the doctor having reached the apex 
of his career. On this very day he will be decorated and will re- 
ceive public recognition for his measure of service to society. At 
this point, a strange, involuntary activity of introspection domi- 
nates his mental processes—as if, in his reflective semi-retirement, 
a bridge had been laid which connected his diurnal with his noc- 
turnal identity. The symbolic nature of his dreams seems more 
clear to him than ever before. Indeed, the metaphorical data of 
his subliminal self begin to force their way to review by the in- 
tellect. The insistence of the subconscious to be acknowledged is, 
here, directly proportionate to the degree to which it has been 
neglected during the doctor’s devotion to a life of public service. 
Perhaps we are to assume here that at some time before death, 
on condition nature’s processes are not prematurely interrupted, 
there asserts itself a subconscious tendency to a cyclic interpreta- 
tion of our past—as if to compensate for the eternal silence that 
greets our metaphysical queries. At least, towards the end, we can 
hope to be reconciled with the oneiric vocabulary of our “second 
self” and in its fusion with the “diurnal self’ find a sort of 
totality that would have a subjective meaning, even though it may 
not draw apart the veil of Maya. 

The first indication of this process occurs as the doctor relates 
the contents of a dream he had had the preceding night in which 
he found himself strangely lost on the way to work. The street is 
deserted save for a motionless figure standing with his back turned 
a few yards ahead. Hoping to receive directions, the doctor taps 
the stranger’s shoulder only to find to his horror that the man has 
no eyes. His face disintegrates and the doctor is left alone once 
again in the street. Suddenly, a horse-drawn hearse rounds the 
corner and, as it does so, loses control and turns over not far 
from the doctor. The coffin, whose lid is thrown open by the im- 
pact, rocks bock and forth with a shrill creaking sound which, 
I must say, remotely suggests the crying of a baby. With appre- 
hensive premonition the doctor approaches the casket and dis- 
covers that he, himself, is the corpse. Such is the dream that sets 
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the pattern for the expression of inner metaphor. The camera 
focuses for a full fifteen seconds upon the rocking motion of the 
casket. To apply critical analysis to such a cinematic moment 
would only serve to break the aesthetic spell. One would be relying 
upon the intellect to apply criteria and standards which lie con- 
siderably beyond its scope. Here, one can only participate in a 
“Mitgefiihl” which, itself, is of fleeting duration. Such an ex- 
perience can only be compared to nervous shock or trauma. For 
a few moments, the spectator is caught into the rhythm of the 
“cradle-coffin” and, already exposed to a dream atmosphere, experi- 
ences at once the futility, the absurdity, the humor, the brevity, 
and monotony of terrestrial existence. One must turn to Citizen 
Kane to find anything remotely so vivid as this momentaneous 
compendium of a man’s life. The old man who on his deathbed 
clutches at the obscure image of a boy’s sled much as a drowning 
man clutching at a straw, finds in this object the “Rosetta Stone” 
which on the point of death attains its full effectiveness as a de- 
cipherer of the inner hieroglyph. “Rosebud” is the key to one of 
Proust’s perfume vases in which is compressed and preserved that 
hermetic vocabulary subject to the facile grammar of surface 
“existere.”’ The prosaic object of juvenile bliss stands in mute 
contrast to a life of empty quest. That it should emerge amongst 
all the welter of cumulative temporal experience and assert itself as 
the ultimate psychic event, capsulizing and unifying man’s ter- 
restrial chronology, demonstrates the precious little taught us 
about “la vraie vie” by the clamorous peripaties of exterior atti- 
tude. How like a stranger are we to ourselves. “Rosebud” is the 
tangible escutcheon of inner “durée” and as the moribund lips, 
forming the “mot a clef,” fill the entire screen, the spectator 
cannot escape the idea that one earth-creature has finally dis- 
sipated the shadows. 

If the interior “durée” asserts itself only at the conclusion of 
Citizen Kane, in Wild Strawberries it haunts the entire proceed- 
ings. Even during those moments when the doctor is not immersed 
in réverie or dream, the ghosts of inner time are reflected by his 
facial expression. He resembles a somnambulist who is being led 
through one social event after another with no precise knowledge 
of what is happening. Even the individuals he meets during this 
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crucial day take on more reality as dream personages than they do 
in waking existence. Few cinematic sequences have portrayed more 
effectively the tragically deceptive and counterfeit nature of solar 
time than that in which one witnesses the confrontation of the 
doctor and the daughter-in-law with his mother. 

The immense character and sensitivity of Victor Sjéstrom’s face 
is exploited here as it reflects the processes of inner time; as it 
reacts to the pettiness of manner and to the wizened face of the 
old woman in contrast to the fresh youth of the daughter-in-law. 
One perceives there a slight shock of disbelief before the rapid 
passage of time that has left so indelible a stamp. The conscious 
flow of time has deceived to the extent that it has failed to reveal 
an organic unity. Bergman would seem to suggest in these vivid 
close-ups the doctor’s tragic realization that old age is not necessar- 
ily accompanied by wisdom and that people only delude them- 
selves about the possibility of finding in their lives some secret 
causality that would make death seem as natural a conclusion to 
life as if it were of some mathematical formula. The doctor notes 
that his mother, in spite of her years, is no wiser. Spiritually speak- 
ing, nothing has changed about her. Nothing has been learned. 
Exterior life has been a drab continuity; a repetitive treadmill 
leading only to senile feebleness. The doctor understands that he, 
as well as all his friends and acquaintances have been the dupes 
of diurnal temporality, of the “petty pace.” A la Gaston Bache- 
lard,! our protagonist has been living in the upstrairs of his mind 
and has given too little concern to its basement wherein lie the 
arcana of his being. Man is the animal that must submit to two 
deaths: the physical and the spiritual. Nature takes care of the 
first in its own inimitable way since, physically, man dies no harder 
than any of the lower animals. But man alone is responsible for 
his spiritual death. His material body docilely submits to nature’s 
course while that spiritual side of his being demands an account- 
ing. 

What is the purpose of the soul if its destiny is linked with a 
highly perishable edifice of flesh? The answer to this question 
cannot be given by the intellect which is, after all, completely in 





*Gaston Bachelard, La Poetique de l’Espace, Paris, Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1958. 
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the service of corporeality since, from the beginning it has been 
employed to convert material nature to the service of man. Doubt- 
lessly, ideas of this sort course through the doctor’s mind as he 
converses with his mother. How to resign one’s self to that second 
cruel death for human-beings? Perhaps, Bergman believes the 
answer resides in the “durée intérieure.” The inchoate psychic 
operations of primitive man convinced him that his ghost would 
survive the destruction of his body. May not nature also have 
provided the spirit with the necessary strength to accept the idea 
of annihilation. Such strength seems to reside in those episodes 
of outer reality that tend to shock the cumulative “durée intér- 
ieure” into asserting itself. In such circumstances the doctor 
listens to a playback of the metaphor that underlies conscious 
perception. It is by piecing together such segments of the sub- 
conscious that his life will reach the sublimination and totality 
characteristic of a work of art. As in Proust, this glimpsing of the 
whole carries with it a sense of achievement and completion that 
he compares to eternity. All of the dream sequences are evoked by 
the electricity emitted by contact with an incident, which though 
occurring in wakeful life, sets in motion the compelling need of 
his subjacent life to express itself. A return to the home of his 
childhood, the violent domestic scene in the back seat of the car, 
and towards the end as he is tucked into bed by his daughter- 
in-law, these occurrences provide a catalyst of associations that 
induce a state of réverie. In such a state he is able to perceive the 
quintessential elements of his childhood and marriage. A pattern 
begins to weave itself. While he is lying abed musing, a strange 
power seems, amongst all the myriad facets of his terrestrial chron- 
ology, to effect a fusion of old age and childhood, to condense, to 
force into a single organic portrait the principal components of 
both his inner psychic experience and his participation in life as 
a social animal. 

What had appeared the chaotic, inexplicable, and fortui- 
tous piling up of events now assumes a specific form. Berg- 
man is not, here, trying (as would assume his bitterest critics who 
dislike what they are pleased to call his ““Teutonic metaphysics’) 
to solve any sphinxian riddles. His main concern is to give some 
aesthetic raison d’étre to an event in nature which, in the light 
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of Sartre’s dialectic of despair, seems meaningless. Just as Proust, 
at the end of his magnum opus, realized that the clanging of the 
bells of Méséglise had remained sequestered within his subliminal 
self as a sort of unifying leitmotif, symbol of purity, so does the 
doctor’s concluding réverie wherein he is confronted with one of 
his favorite childhood scenes, condense and amalgamate his life 
into a artistic whole. For Proust such is the only measure of im- 
mortality human creatures may know. This terminal portrait of 
a man’s life is slung between the poles of naiveté and sophistica- 
tion. The Eden of childhood, though swallowed up by the flood 
of practical life, remains in the subconscious like a light in the 
forest. As the subconscious is wont, a single, specific event thrusts 
itself forward to reunite the psyche with vestiges of the juvenile 
idyll. 

The doctor, in his final réverie, rummages through the dull 
trivia in the voluminous storehouse of voluntary memory and, like 
the bibliophile who, after endless browsing in heaps of trash, is 
rewarded with a prize collector’s item, finds that scene of bliss to 
which he had subconsciously longed to return ever since he had 
become a victim of sophistication. His childhood sweetheart, who 
grows up to marry someone else, leads him to his favorite spot for 
the gathering of strawberries. Like Proust’s “bells,” the wild straw- 
berries are the golden link in the chain of memory that tends to 
condense time into a unified whole. Again as in Proust, the doc- 
tor realizes only at the end of his life that the “wild strawberries” 
have been a constant symbol of his subliminal self. Like Mélis- 
ande’s ring, they have been glistening unnoticed at the bottom of 
a deep fountain. Bergman’s close-up of the doctor’s beatific 
expression conveys to the spectator his serene resignation as the 
totality and unity of his life’s portrait flash before him just be- 
fore the fadeout. 

If Bergman continues in his present direction, he cannot fail 
to make of cinema the aesthetic medium through which a valid 
“art dramatique” of the twentieth century may assert itself. Berg- 
son has provided deep insight into the nature of the socio-psychic 
conflicts of modern man while Proust has demonstrated how in- 
terior time can be captured through art. It would seem, we re- 
iterate, that the cinema, of all the arts, is most capable of drawing 
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the spectator into an awareness of his total reality which is com- 
posed as much of subconscious as it is of conscious elements. 

The most recent film to adopt some of Bergman’s techniques is 
Hiroshima, mon Amour. Here the workings of réverie are unasham- 
edly superimposed upon waking perception. The camera assumes a 
role that can only be duplicated by the mind in a state of réverie. 
Only the camera can capture the fleeting associations that people 
this uppermost layer of the subconscious. When properly handled, 
the camera can dive underneath the prosaic temporality of waking 
perception and demonstrate to what extent past time is encrusted 
upon the present. One witnesses the phenomenon of the dream in 
life as the French actress walks pensively down a street in post- 
war Hiroshima. As she observes the contours of the buildings, 
a subconscious memory residue of a similar situation (which took 
place in France during the war) emerges to the surface mind. The 
actual contours that she sees are metamorphosized by her inner 
psychic eye into the Gallic architecture of the small French town 
in which she lived during the war. This is a haunting experience 
for the spectator, since he is not only viewing two different levels 
of reality, but also becomes aware at the same time of their inter- 
relationship, of the strangely cyclic character of human experi- 
ence. One can hardly avoid the impression that her amorous ex- 
perience of several years ago with the German soldier carried 
within it the embryonic implication that years hence she would 
have an illicit idyll with a Japanese national who, also at one 
time, was her enemy. All of these sundry réveries are welded even 
more strongly together by the fact of her being on location for 
the filming of a story with the atom-bombing of Hiroshima as 
background. In a sense the abortive love affair with the German 
is somehow consummated by her present liaison. As a result of 
this fortuitous experience of recognition, the actress, in a sudden 
flash of insight, perceives the symbolic meaning of the present 
in terms of her past, all of which constitutes another successful 
effort to portray “la durée intérieure.” 
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is Just No Time for Heroics 
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Now that wars are over 


ie. the romantic wife said, 

le let us stack unwashed dishes 
d, where they'll stack, set 

ng the children soaking in rain, 
ed and have convivial affairs 

in to bolster up the supine days. 
“< So much had ended, such 

ate satieties were on hand, 

_ home and hearth which once 
ws had been God were reduced 
“ to an ornamental chimney, 
ee and each night the placid stars 
mf went through their paces 

ies : innocent of calamities. 

eri- It was seven years since war, 
€Xx- and soon eleven, and no one 
ied dared to lay a bet on so 

uld spavined a beast-of-sport, 

one such a hors-de-combat. 

ven Let us make a mess of potage 
for of doves and olive branches and 
as if need be the unscarred children, 
nan I said, searching above 

of the ivy-cluttered chimney 

den for one star that flickered 

ent 


more significantly than a little 
sful homestead fire, or like 

a pumpkin lantern attuned 
to grave tranquilities. 





Davin C. DEJonGc was born in the Netherlands. He has taught Creative 
Writing at Rhode Island and North Carolina Universities. This is his second 
poem to appear in Shenandoah. 











Charles H. Philbrick, II 


Address to the First To Be Born 


Now that you are new and full of milk 

With your mouth yet set on the hard full breast 
Of time, when you are loud and out of words 

In shame that your unpurchased soul should be 
So belly-bid, while you invent again 

And for yourself such things as dreams, and give 
The world the first frown on the flushing sprout 
Of your future brows—you have found so far 

No heart nor reason for a smile—, I speak. 


Stephen, son, first child, first man: you have 

A whole bad world dreambuilded to undream, 
Whole histories of gaff and crime to rote, 

Whole families to found and to inherit. 

Further; what you'll never know for years, 

And hardly then will know in time, you’ve us 

To learn to love and leave to find your own 

Love somewhere in this careless place; within 

You, unasked-for, is love, which the world awaits 
To spot with its jokes or to stain with its gaze, a love 
For you to find, hand-warm and fumble to the grave. 


Already, mimic of a month, you catch 

The soul of loss come doomfall-true, 

As with your fine damp little maker’s hands 
You grab the breastless air. 


Your eyes I'll try 
To wean from bliss of vagueness, toughen to 





CHARLES H. Puisrick, II, teaches English at Brown University. He has pub- 
lished in The Sewanee Review, The Kenyon Review, The Nation, and other 
magazines. A book of poems about Cape Cod will appear soon. In 1958, Conrad 
Aiken, R. P. Blackmur, and Allen Tate awarded him the Wallace Stevens Poetry 
Prize of $1,000. 
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the shining thorn of glance from those who praise. 


So, hoped-for son, sleep now, since you 
Have much to be, and all I have to say 

Is flown thin words, is this my prayer: 
That you never learn to word away an act 
Or have to decorate an act with words, 

Or any other way confuse a dream 

With deeds; but if you ever find a song 
That shines like that which sleeps with me, 
Stephen, please, forget all words like these. 


es 


Charles H. Philbrick, II 


To a Whistler at Midnight 


That gummy substance black in the moonlight is probably ink, 


7 And that startling red must leak from a pot of child’s paint; 

rr The thing under the pillow broke off from a toy, so don’t faint; 
And that nodding squash on your shoulders is full of raw drink. 
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Richard D. Mayes 


In a Real Estate Office 


That utterly all-consuming 
desire for affluence 
that gives these men 


a paunch 
and baldness 
and death-in-the-heart 


gave me pause 
from my own small 
financial 
shenanigans 


(but 
I was nervous, somehow, 
because I was afraid 
I might not get 


a cheap enough rent) 





RICHARD D. MAYEs writes: “Since my last appearance in Shenandoah, I've 
been teaching at NYU as a graduate assistant, rehired for next year, and have 
only to write my thesis to get the Ph.D. The Literary Review is printing a long 
poem of mine next issue. Liberation has printed three and one to come next 
issue, and Evergreen and several others have had some in the last year or so. 
(Eating, however, is another matter—I’ve written 600 or so poems in the last ten 
years, for which I’ve received $17.50; last night with a group of friends at 
Yonkers Raceway I doubled that income.) During this summer I’ve been work- 


ing as an auto mechanic—perhaps to add a trade to my art (poetry) and my pro- 
fession (of teaching).” 
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Richard D. Mayes 


On a Poet Friend That Recited Verses 
in a Police Station 


Shooting an arrow in the air, small boy, 
or casting thyself and pearls before 
policemen, for thou hast great contempt 
for the very pearls, thyself, and policemen, 
avails thee more cuffs and ignorance. 


To think rebellious misdemeanours make 
poets or workmen glorious—be done 

with this idea, and face the void 

where vague invectives go inward— 

and thus describe thy quiet suffering. 
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Richard D. Mayes 


After Reading Kafka’s A DREAM 








Some cyanide is in this silent throat, 

of course it is true, 1 am taking poison, 
but no note for you bull-faced detectives, 
no marketable words for you newspapers. 


— If you pity me, I return contempt. 


I've Whether or not that is the mirror 
ave of my self-contempt, is irrelevant. 
an No analysis has the balm of poison. 
1ext ; 
' $0. 
1 If you too only spoke your name to yourself, 
s at truly, and with great effort, as if 
ork- 


deciphering your tombstone you'd sink 


asa like a breath of wind into your grave. 
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Jerome L. Mazzaro 


H/D, Mental Patient, Ward C 


His features grasp for interest, fail, relax, 
construe a pale complacency instead; 

this modern Lazarus, risen from the dead, 
wrings quiet automation, tardy acts. 

His winding sheet spins axles through his head, 
confusion, noises blunting like an ax 

against a stolid oak of whirring facts. 

He follows now the woods where he once led. 
A giant’s house! Up Jack, the giant comes, 
plotting to steal the goose’s golden egg 

that’s lodged between charged tissues of your brain. 
He’ll try deception, so look out for plums. 

A king’s man—there’s no garter on his leg!— 
with shell and boasts to put you whole again. 





Jerome L. Mazzaro, who lives in Detroit, is appearing in Shenandoah for 
the first time. He has studied at the Iowa Workshop and is now at work on 
a critical study of Robert Lowell. 



























Jerome L. Mazzaro 


The Corporal as Puppet 


He awoled second night in camp, 
the hellekin whose shyness poised 
in silver cords, or so we noised 
through Sicilies of rant and ramp. 
Against the flight, the startled cry 
of hoot-owls flapping at the pitch, 
two rabbits rustling from a ditch, 
a pale moon silvering the sky. 
Later we found him near a swamp, 
dishevelled, gibbering of a bitch, 
a Judy of a roadside tramp 

who came to him at finger’s twitch. 

He knew her twice in that warm place, 
the marsh gas burning its green glow,— 
both as a lover whose smooth flow 
pressed sparks into her rutted face. 
Now in our world, his fingers trace 
marks of the frantic world gone loon, 

etching into each packingcase 

scars of the night’s still paling moon. 








C. W. Truesdale 


Conversation 


We talked on levels merely dreamed of— 
The music that her tongue made, 

So cool, naked, and radiant— 

Her face, her deep eyes were dressed 

In darkness, but her tongue was not 
And broke like water over me 

Or light loosened into color. 

And though I touched her not at all 

I took the trembling music of her 

And lay it in a song or two. 


ae 
C. W. Truesdale 


Judgment III 


What would our dear Father make of us 

Were we in something like his dream brought low 
To catch his judgment? Could he understand? 
What good is singing in the place of lions 

Or in the flaming streets? O he would swear 

From the old fire in his anguished heart 

And his word clatter in judicious air, 

“They shall not have what I denied myself,” 
And all night long the hail from his eyes fall 
And dash the streets where love was harried out: 
In rush of wrath and storm of fathering 
His instruments are fire, flood, and air 
To punish what he made in ignorance, 

The sense of Eden in the foolish heart. 





C. W. TRUESDALE farms in Rockbridge County, Virginia, and teaches at the 
Virginia Military Institute. 
































Cc. W. Truesdale 


Mad Nun’s Song 


I how] in the broken windows of a church 
And that is prayer and that is all the grace 

I know. For I was wed by an idiot 

To a lordly ghost, and ever since I’ve sung 
Like a bird, mad in the early snow, 

Who could not go where birds are made to go. 


I howl upon the wasted bones of God 

Because the only song I hear at all 

Is the knock, knock of wind on a bone or two, 
Because the only thing to see at all 

Is the roll of the sun through the twisted trees, 
Mad as hares in the fox-crossed breeze. 


But I shall make a nest in that grim House 
And howl my anthems at the empty sky, 

And I'll rejoice in the House of God forever 
Because it was a good, grim house. 

There I'll lay myself among his bones 

And be his breath, his wailing bride, his moans. 
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C. W. Truesdale 
Song 


If this were only that, just touching 
Flesh to flesh uder the blazing sun, 

A summer rain or two, a freshened breeze 
And you were simply young and beautiful 
And I shy and strong and sensual, 

If that were all there were between us, love, 
on And we could laughing run from sun to sun 
E And drink up all the shadows in the world 
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And I could catch you by the hand and toe 
Toss you high and naked in those airs 

And let you come, O so gently down 
Through my strong arms and let the songs 
That throng my body take your body too, 

If sometimes in the deep shadow of the night 
Before the lovely sun comes on again 

I dream in such a way of your soft fragrance 
As all the winter long bears in their vastness 
Of belly dream of a world rich in honey, 

If sometimes I muse that way, my love, 

It’s only that, aside from all the rest, 

You are a creature rare enough for that! 


ci 


Anne Barlow 


The Empress Tzu Hsi Laments the Summer Palace 


For stairs ascending like a trill of mirth, 

For porcelain, pure daughter of the Earth, 
For tiles and jade, ivories and bright veneers 
My heart is tears. 


For pools spangled with lotus and the moon, 
For gates and for pavilions, pleasure-strewn, 
For heaviness that these be overthrown 

My heart is stone. 


For those who burned in wantonness and sport 
The bow-like bridge, the pillar, and the court, 
For witless malice, tutored in the byre, 

My heart is fire. 





ANNE Bartow lives in Richmond, Virginia, and has published in The 
Lyric, Wings, and several other journals. Besides writing, she teaches French 
and first grade subjects privately to small groups of children. 
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R. S. Haller 


A Mountain Mystery 


Puny faiths proliferated on his misty foot. 
That even supervising clouds could not reverse. 
Sloping men built square towers halfway down, 


Or halfway up, but even as he stopped he knew 
He saw beyond them. Only rocky avalanches 
Could convince the valley that his snowy peak 


Saw more than rivers in due course arriving 
At expected seas, that on the way provide 
The undercurrent of secure belief. 


He was satisfied in knowledge that his sacrifice 
Could not be known until his just obstruction 
Was leveled by the level men who felt 


Their view impaired by him who, shuddering, fell, 
And showed he had concealed a chaos that 
A circular, smaller horizon could not efface. 


Rummaging for shoots on dry banks, upright 
And pitiable, we look for him any day now; 
We cannot comprehend how he could overlook us. 





R. S. HALLER will teach in the English Department of Emory University this 
fall. He is especially interested in the cultures of medieval Europe and of the 
American Far West. 








Bernard Raymund 


WORK IN PROGRESS: 
AMERICAN INTERIOR 


Asher, having gathered up the family mail to post, paused 
with his hand on the antique, wrought-iron latch to ask, “Is that 
all you want, Mama?” Habit demanded that he ask permission to 
leave, though the impulse to escape was overwhelming. Ever since 
they had come to the Cape and Mrs. Carbona’s, he dreaded this 
front bedchamber where the wooden blinds were kept continual- 
ly closed for the sake of his mother’s hay-fever. “Is that all?” he 
asked again, lifting the door latch now as he readied his plunge 
down the stairs and out into the blessed sun. 

“All?” His mother’s question was muffled by the handkerchief 
she held to her nose. When the paroxysm had passed she wiped 
the tears away. “Is that all, you ask? No, of course not. There 
are things I don’t talk about, Asher, but that I feel, that I shall 
never stop feeling. Since we’re the guests of Cousin Edora’s moth- 
er, I have to pretend I’m happy even when I feel almost like 
dying inside. Nevertheless, just because I don’t speak of these 
things is no sign I’m not suffering.” She sniffed loudly, applying 
the handkerchief once more. 

His father came in just then in his shirt sleeves. Pushing Asher 
to one side, he picked up his coat and shrugged into it grumpily. 
“Just try to get inside that bathroom for two hours after break- 
fast. All that drove of females primping in there!” he cursed. 
“Now Sadie,” he unscrewed the cap of his fountain pen and of- 
fered it to her, “here’s my pen and here’s your rent check that 
came yesterday. Will you simply put your endorsement ....” 

“Frank, please don’t interrupt. I was saying, Asher, I want to 
have this thing out with you once for all. I scarcely know how to 





BERNARD RAYMUND lives in Florida. He has published in Story Magazine 
and is the author of a book of verse printed by the Yale University Press. 
“American Interior” is the second chapter of a novel which will be published 
under the same name. 
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begin. I’ve laid awake night after night wondering how I could 
appeal to your remnants of decency. I must know. I want a straight- 
forward answer, Asher, even if it is dreadfully hard for you to 
tell the truth. Please, this time try. Understand, I don’t blame 
you one bit. Mama knows you can’t help being the way you are, 
dear.” 


“Sadie, for heaven’s sake get to the point!” his father roared. 
“How can the boy answer a question until you....” 


“Frank!” Mama uttered a strangled scream. “NOT SO LOUD! 
Have you forgotten you’re not in your own home?—Very well, 
what I want to know, Asher, is whether you have been up to any- 
thing with Astra or Connie? Of course I’m well aware they are 
too sensible to permit you the slightest—well, you know what. But 
Mama can’t forget, you see, what happened when Astra was little— 
that terrible day when you were left alone with her in our house.” 
The handkerchief waved as a symbol of tragedy as she put it to her 
eyes. His Dad tramped bearishly about the room, putting away his 
night clothes and giving one more irascible poke with the brush 
at his red hair and beard. 


Family protocol required Asher at this point to declare his 
innocence and to go on declaring it in the face of Mama’s hys- 
terical demand that he stop lying—that she could never have a 
moment’s rest until he owned up and confessed freely, fully, abso- 
lutely his innate viciousness, his abysmal NASTINESS, etc. etc. 
And when Mama had worked herself up to such a pitch of inco- 
herence that she could not have made an intelligible accusation 
against him (all of Asher’s sins having indefinite extension both 
into the past and the foreseeable future), the script called for 
Asher to break down, bury his head in Mama’s lap, and be forgiven 
in a flood of tears. It was in anticipation of such a scene that 
Mama now got out a fresh handkerchief from his father’s bureau 
drawer, her own not being in any way sufficient for the demands 
of her coming part. 


But internally Asher realized something was happening. It 
found expression in a growing resentment, directed vaguely against 
all that had happened since they had left home, against Astra and 
Connie as travelling companions, against the unspoken demand 
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that as the young man of the party he provide two damsels with 
suitable masculine entertainment. 

So it did not occur to him to deny anything. What was com- 
ing to birth inside him was too important to encompass such an 
irrelevant question as his guilt or innocence (even had he been 
guilty). It was a pain that made him grit his teeth. It was not 
simple rebellion—how often had he rebelled before, with utterly 
no effect? This time what he was going to do was irrevocable, he 
hoped. It was inconceivable that ever again would he participate 
in one of Mama’s little tragedies. Protocol was junked forever, 
though he could not have said how he knew it. 

“Astra?” he blurted. “Astra?” He began to laugh a bitter, 
choking laugh, his fist to his lips so that the sound might not 
permeate beyond this shuttered room. As he laughed, he sensed 
that Mama stiffened. The eyes behind the double concave tinted 
lenses, that a moment before had yearned in maternal moistness 
over his guilt, his prospective confession, now grew hard, stony, 
offended. She gripped Dad’s handkerchief, squeezing it into a 
hard accusing ball. Anything you say, her demeanor warned, will 
be used against you, Son. 

His father, who out of established habit, had disengaged him- 
self completely from this scene of crime and punishment, took the 
opportunity to try to flag Mama down. Waving the check in one 
hand, his fountain pen in the other, “For godsake Sadie,” he 
howled, “don’t you realize this is Saturday? The bank will close 
in just one hour from now. Do you want me to have to borrow 
from your Cousin Lev to get enough gas to last us over the week- 
end? For pity’s sake, sign this and let me out of here!” 

Mama, as if to underscore her displeasure with Asher, turned 
toward Dad a countenance so benign, so radiantly dutiful, that 
for a moment Dad thought he was experiencing an hallucination. 
“But Frank,” she protested mildly, “you have told me over and 
over that the bank will honor my check without any endorsement 
whatever?” 

“That’s at home. At home, you understand?” He reached be- 
neath his beard to tug at his hard collar in order to be able to 
breathe. “For deposit. Goddam it, woman, can’t I make you under- 
stand we're strangers here? It’s not as if the people at the bank 
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had known your father, your grandfather, your Uncle Louis, 


your eee 


“Oh Frank, dry up. Do I sign it with a Mrs? And which end?— 
Asher, don’t you dare leave this room until I am through with 
you, young man!” 

She needn’t have bothered, he thought. He wasn’t leaving until 
he’d had his say. As Dad snatched up the endorsed check and 
bore it off, ‘Astra?’ Asher repeated with loathing. “That cold 
piece? Really, Mama, she’s not normal. If you were going to pick 
someone for me to make a fool of myself about... Of course I 
know she’s menstruating...’ He gasped, but the dreadful word 
was out, the word he was not supposed to know the meaning of, 
describing a condition never so much as acknowledged between 
mother and son. It took Mama’s breath away. She looked at him 
over her glasses as if he had taken on a new and picturesquely 
mature aspect. And obviously she could not deal with an adult 
as she always had with Asher the juvenile delinquent. 

While as for Asher, the slip induced an even greater reckless- 
ness. “Yes, menstruating. She’s been doing it every since that day 
we stopped over at Frostburg. You thought I didn’t know why 
we interrupted our trip there, but I did know of course. When 
Dad drove and I had to sit in the back, the smell—well, I don’t see 
how you thought I wouldn’t notice it. She even had a spot on 
the back of her skirt most of the time. 

“As for Connie Colquit, well, she just disgusts me, that’s all. 
She thinks she’s so hot. Yet if I so much as laid a finger on her, 
she’d tell the world. She’s the kind that always tells. Explain me 
one thing, Mama. If Cousin Edora knows all about what hap- 
pened when Astra was little why did she ask us to bring the girls 
from home in our car? And why in the devil did she invite me? If 
I’m such a threat to female chastity, certainly Mrs. Carbona 
oughtn’t to have me as a house-guest in the room right next to 
the girls’, ought she?” 

“Hush up!” his mother commanded. “One would think you 
didn’t appreciate Cousin Edora’s thoughtfulness. She wanted us to 
enjoy our vacation down here. I’m surprised at your attitude, 
Asher. I certainly am. What would Mrs. Carbona think if she 
could hear what you are saying?” 
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“Enjoy my vacation here?” he raged. “Why, I’d enjoy nothing 
so much as staying right at home. I wouldn’t have come, I tell 
you, if I’d known what it was going to be like.” 

“Stay at home?” His mother put the handkerchief to stream- 
ing eyes. “Stay at home in the condition I’m in? You would ac- 
tually spoil this whole summer for Mama? It that what you 
mean?” 

“No!” he almost shouted. ‘I mean you could come on here per- 
fectly well without me.—As for your condition, I can’t see your 
hay-fever is any better here on the coast than in Ohio. But never- 
theless, is there any reason on God’s earth why I have to tag 
along with you and Dad? I’m big enough to look after myself, | 
hope?” 

His mother shook her head with slow solemnity. “How can you 
talk that way? If it were only true! If it were only possible! What 
a relief it would be to know I could trust you. To know that my 
boy is not up to some low—well, something awful the minute my 
back is turned. Of course I have never told Cousin Edora how 
base you are! How could I? and Mrs. Carbona positively admires 


you, poor woman. If she only knew!” And sobbing, she flung 
herself on the bed. 


¥ * * 


As he darted down the carpeted back stairs, Asher came upon 
Connie in her bathing suit on the landing. Had she been upstairs 
listening in the hall outside Mama’s door? He felt his ears turn 
crimson. With a rage that was rather against all femininity and not 
particularly directed against Connie Colquit, he would have 
rushed past had she not stopped him. 

“Oh Asher,” she twittered. “You are just the person I want. 
This strap is all twisted. I’ve been struggling with it, not daring 
to go through Mrs. Carbona’s kitchen the way I am. See what 
you can do, please.” 

“You'll have to unfasten it in front,” he spoke through tight 
lips. ““I can’t do a thing with it otherwise.” 

As Connie undid the clasp, the front of her suit fell down, re- 
vealing momentarily a breast apple-firm with rosy nipple. Asher 
looked away desperately. ‘““Why don’t you wear the strapless kind?” 
he almost scolded. 
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Connie fastened herself up again with what she thought a 
meaningful look. “I’m not the type. Not enough balcony. Be- 
sides, where would I get that kind of money?—Aren’t you coming 
in this morning?” 

Before he could answer, there was a stir at the top of the 
stairs, not so much a sound as the reflection of light from some- 
thing moving. He realized suddenly that the little scene between 
them had been open to observation from below and above. 

Connie, detecting his alarm, smiled teasingly. “Just Astra,” 
she said lightly, “on her way to the bathroom.” 

So dry was his throat with fright that he could not speak. 
As he bolted on down the stairs, “My God,” he thought, ‘what if 
I had touched it? The news would be all over the house by noon. 
And what would Mama do then?” But he knew within that 
Mama could no longer “do” what she pleased. The thought was 
not exactly comforting but it was very, very definite. He could 
almost have capered—but then nobody ever capered in Mrs. Car- 
bona’s house. No indeed. 








Thomas H. Carter 


THE SHORTER POEMS OF 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


Why Chaucer? more people than students are apt to ask. In 
a lecture delivered before the Royal Society of Literature (“Words 
in the Dark,’ 22 November 1956), Professor Hugh Kenner pro- 
vides a new answer. In the Elizabethan period, the dramatists 
used words “to dream away” from the paucity of what was present- 
ed on the stage. The verse was intended to conjure up a vision 
that could not be directly presented; in short, it was a substitute. 
Hence the dramatists leaned heavily on incantatory verse and the 
ambiguities of the English language. According to Mr. Kenner, 
this represents a specialization of language, becoming firmly es- 
tablished in England by Coleridge’s generation; but a specializa- 
tion which did not become part of the American sensibility. 
Chaucer was the only major English poet who preceded the acqui- 
sition of this linguistic habit. Consequently, examination of Chau- 
cer may help us better to understand such modern American 
poets as Marianne Moore, William Carlos Williams, and Ezra 
Pound. 


There appear to be mainly two ways in which we may approach 
Chaucer—provided that we want to enjoy him as a poet and not as 
a philological exhibit. One group of critics, represented perhaps 
by C. S. Lewis, would argue that we need to see Chaucer as his 
contemporaries saw him, as the master poet of courtly love. (Ad- 





Tuomas H. Carter lives in Martinsville, Virginia. A founder and past edi- 
tor of this review, he is interested in criticism and critical theory. He is now 
editing an anthology drawn from the pages of Shenandoah. 


*The reader should note that some scholars are now arguing that courtly 
love or its conventions never existed. I have not examined their discussions, 
but am perfectly willing to admit a great deal more illicit copulation took 
place than is ordinarily supposed (cf. Ezra Pound’s “Translations, their Sorts 
and Conditions”); but the conventions must have existed—perhaps for satiric 
purposes. Why else poems—if only to deceive husbands? And, of course, the 
poetry does exist. 
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mittedly, such an attempt must be approximate and conjectural.) 
On the other hand, the English medievalist, John Speirs, insists 
that we cannot shirk our own responsibility for reading Chaucer 
to see what he means to us now. Both approaches are legitimate 
and natural; I shall try to get as much out of them as I can. Since 
I shall be working primarily with the short poems, I should add 
that they must be considered as part of the poet’s entire work. 
But they do serve to make a point. 

It is interesting to note that Chaucer's friend Gower, evidently 
not a man to take a chance, wrote verse in the three languages 
most available to him, English, French, and Latin. Chaucer, al- 
though he borrowed and adapted forms from continental litera- 


ture, wrote in but one language. The historians of the English 
language, Mr. Speirs reminds us, 


have never accounted for Chaucer’s English. They quote John 
of Trevisa and remind us that French was still the language 
into which Latin had to be construed in the schools when 
Chaucer was a boy and that English was only allowed in the 
law courts after 1363. But schools and law courts are conser- 
vative places. It seems agreed that French was dying as a spoken 
language in England well before Chaucer’s time—though 
Chaucer was almost certainly bi-lingual. The acquisition by 
English of a new vocabulary from French—expressing new con- 
cepts, a remarkable modification of consciousness—happened 
during the very phase when French was ceasing to be spoken. 
The impression that French was still the language of the court 
in Chaucer’s time has somehow become established. But Eng- 
lish, the speech of the great body of English folk in their vil- 
lage and market-town communities, must already before Chau- 
cer’s time have been the speech also of the gentlefolk as a whole 
in manor and monastery, castle and court. The evidence of this 
is Chaucer’s poetry itself. His English poetry implies the audi- 
ence—the exceptionally cultivated audience—it was composed 
for. It is itself the evidence that Chaucer must have heard much 
lively and witty conversation not—or not only—in French but in 


English. 

Mr. Speirs goes on to stress the organic continuity of the entire 
English community of which Chaucer was a part, and the fact that 
there were no radical divisions between the classes. Chaucer’s 
poems were preserved in manuscript not only because he was a 
court poet, but because people wanted a record of them. The 
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lucidity of his verse suggests that he aimed at communication, not 
self-expression. And it is true enough that the bulk of Chaucer’s 
work does seem remarkably impersonal. In this connection, we 
might notice another, related aspect of English medieval verse. The 
most distinctive feature of the literary scene, writes I. A. Doyle, 


whatever the precise degree of literacy in any group, was the 
natural predisposition in favor of audible, social reading of 
literature. There was little which was read merely in solitude, 
and so normal was recitation in company...that the word 
“read” almost invariably meant and should be taken to mean, 
in a medieval context, read aloud, implying the participation 
of all other persons present. 


With that much of a bow to other men’s scholarship, I want 
to examine some of Chaucer’s poems with the idea of seeing not 
merely what Chaucer borrowed, but (if I can) more particularly 
what he contributed. 

It is convenient to begin with something that is obvious. In 
the Canterbury Tales, Chaucer puts his self-criticism into the 
mouth of the Man of Laws: 


But Chaucer though he kan but lewedly 
On metres, and on ryming crafitly 
Hath seyed hem, in swich Englissh as he can 
Of olde time, as knoweth many a man 
And if he have noght seyd him, leve brother, 
In o book, he hath seyed him another.... 


I take it that when Chaucer professes himself untaught in 
meters, he means the principles of quantitative verse. (Anglo- 
Saxon prosody with its alliteration, he dismissed as “Rum, ram, 
ruf.”) Chaucer’s ear, even in poems otherwise undistinguished, 
seldom failed him. The ballade he inserted into The Legend of 
Good Women, beginning— 


Hyd, Absolon, thy gilte tresses clere; 
Ester, ley thou thy meknesse al a-doun; 
Hyd, Jonathas, al thy frendly manere; 
Penalopee, and Marcia Catoun, 

Mak of your wyfhod no comparisoun; 
Hyde ye your beautes, Isoude and Eleyne, 
My lady cometh, that al this may disteyne. 


is often dismissed by critics as being merely a medieval catalogue, 
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without life or interest. Such critics, who generally hold out for 
Villon, have I believe missed the point; Chaucer was writing a 
poem meant to be listened to, not pondered over in private (cf. 
Mr. Donald Davidson’s remarks on the “oral tradition,” especially 
in Still Rebels, Still Yankees, Louisiana State University Press.) The 
point seems worth keeping in mind, because it is almost only the 
sound of the verse that makes a poem like ““The ABC” retain any 
interest for us. A translation done on request, this prayer is a 
free rendering of part of Deguilleville’s “Pélerinage de la Vie 
Humaine.” The most notable aspect of the poem is perhaps the 
use of the decasyllabic line, which Chaucer is generally credited 
with having made standard in English. (That later poets who 
imitated Chaucer may have misconstrued his line doesn’t alter 
the fact of his influence.) In “The ABC,” I can find neither ani- 
mation nor feeling; the first stanza is a fair sample: 


Almighty and al merciable queene, 
To whom that al this world fleeth for socour, 
To have relees of sinne, of sorwe, and teene, 
Glorious virgine, of alle floures flour, 
To thee I flee, confounded in errour. 
Help and releeve, thou mighti debonayre, 
Have mercy on my perilous langour! 
Venquisshed me hath my cruel adversaire. 


As seems proper for a court poet, Chaucer wrote a number of 
“complaints,” most of them within or dependent upon the con- 
ventions of courtly love; I stress this matter of conventions be- 
cause we really do need some knowledge of them before we can 
appreciate, or even totally comprehend, certain of Chaucer’s short 
poems. The casual modern reader, who has heard a good deal 
about Chauce1’s humor and mockery, could conceivably find him- 
self startled by this stanza from “The Complaint unto Pity”: 


Pite, that I have sought so yore agoo, 
With herte soore, and ful of besy peyne, 
That in this world was never wight so woo 
Withoute deth,—and yf I shal not feyne, 
My purpose was to Pite to compleyne 
Upon the crueltee and tirannye 
Of love, that for my throuthe doth me dye. 


The formal poetic “complaint,” it need hardly be said, has a 
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long history, and was by no means limited to the lamentations 
of lovers. It is the connection with courtly love, however, that con- 
cerns us here. Everyone, writes C. S. Lewis, 


has heard of courtly love, and everyone knows that it appears 
quite suddenly at the end of the eleventh century in Langue- 
doc. The characteristics of the Troubadour poetry have been 
repeatedly described. With the form, which is lyrical, and the 
style, which is sophisticated and often ‘‘aureate” or deliber- 
ately enigmatic, we need not concern ourselves. The sentiment, 
of course, is love, but love of a highly specialized sort, whose 
characteristics may be enumerated as Humility, Courtesy, 
Adultery, and the Religion of Love. The lover is always abject. 
Obedience to his lady’s slightest wish, however whimiscal, and 
silent acquiescence in her rebukes, however unjust, are the 
only vitures he dares to claim. There is a service of love closely 
modeled on the service which a feudal vassal owes to his lord. 
The lover is the lady’s “man.” He addresses her as midons, 
which etymologically represents not “my lady” but “my lord.” 
The whole attitude has been rightly described as a “feudalisa- 
tion of love.” This solemn amatory ritual is felt to be part 
and parcel of the courtly life. It is possible only to those who 





are, in the old sense of the word, polite. It thus becomes, from | 


one point of view the flower, from another the seed, of all 
those noble usages which distinguish the gentle from the villein: 
only the courteous can love, but it is love that makes them 
courteous. Yet this love, though neither playful not licentious 
in its expression, is always what the nineteenth century called 
“dishonourable” love. The poet normally addresses another 
man’s wife, and the situation is so carelessly accepted that he 
seldom concerns himself much with her husband: his real en- 
emy is the rival. But if he is ethically careless, he is no light- 


hearted gallant: his love is represented as a despairing and | 
tragical emotion—or almost despairing, for he is saved from | 


complete wanhope by his faith in the God of Love who never 

betrays his faithful worshippers and who can subjugate the 

cruellest beauties. 

We should note that the songs of the Provencal Troubadours 
in time underwent a considerable “refinement,” dealing far more 
with the rarefied psychology of love than with love itself (this isn’t 
true of all the Troubadours, of course); there was even a type of 
perversion of the convention, so that the lady might serve merely 
to mask a song concerned with war. (It was just for some such busi- 
ness, we might remember, that Dante put Bertrans de Born in the 
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Inferno.) From Provence, the tradition of courtly love spread out 
over Europe. In France, it was allegorized, particularly in the first 
part of the Roman de la Rose; and it is from this source, among 
others, that we may suppose Chaucer received it. (Dante, on the 
other hand, would appear to have got it directly from Provence.) 

Chaucer’s treatment of courtly love is entirely competent— 


And when that I, be lengthe of certeyne yeres 
Had evere in oon a tyme sought to speke, 
To Pitee ran I, al bespreynt with teres, 

To prayen hir on Cruelte me awreke. 

But er I myghte with any word outbreke, 

Or tellen any of my peynes smerte, 

I fond hir ded, and buried in an herte. 


and need not shame the French tradition; but there is no transmit- 
ted emotion, certainly not any passion, in it. Unlike those of the 
Roman de la Rose, his personifications stand out merely because 
they are capitalized: 


Aboute hir herse there stoden lustely, 
Withouten any woo, as thoughte me, 
Bounte parfyt, wel armed and richely, 
And fresshe Beaute, Lust, and Jolyte, 
Assured Maner, Youthe, and Honeste, 
Wisdom, Estaat, Drede, and Governaunce, 
Confedred both by bonde and alliaunce. 


’ 


“A Complaint to his Lady,” which seems completely conven- 
tional in sentiment, is of interest chiefly because of its attempt at 
terza rima; I would say that the poem (or poems, as it is fragmen- 
tary) is simply an exercise piece, intended for the court audience 
and no doubt pleasant enough to them, but nothing more. It 
may well be that it was sung. 

“The Complaint of Mars,” although likewise probably an ex- 
ercise, is more complicated and, though not necessarily for that 
reason, more interesting to us. The basis for it, as E. F. Shannon 
informs us, Chaucer probably found in the Metamorphoses (iv, 
170-189) of Ovid, where the Roman poet writes of the intrigue 
between Mars and Venus, and how Phoebus betrayed them to 
Vulcan. The details Chaucer used in developing his story, how- 
ever, have been found to refer to the movements of the planets, 
not to the gods. (Some commentators, of course, have attempted 
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to interpret the poem as concerning the activities of real people; 
I don’t see that it greatly matters.) My point here, which need 
hardly be stated, is that the poem, spoken by Mars himself, simply 
reeks with cleverness: it is just the thing for a court audience. On 
the basis of style, moreover, the poem has considerable merit, 
though it is spotty. Compare the fine opening, for example— 


Gladeth, ye foules, of the morowe gray! 

Lo! Venus, rysen among yon rowes rede! 

And floures fressh, honoureth ye this day; 

For when the sunne uprist, then wol ye sprede. 
But ye lovers, that lye in any drede, 

Fleeth, lest wikked tonges yow espye! 

Lo! yond the sunne, the candel of jelosye! 


with the first stanza of “The Proem,” when the poet is carrying 
on out of sheer habit, or at least not paying very close attention: 


The ordre of compleynt requireth skylfully 
That yf a wight shal pleyne piteously, 

Ther mot be cause wherfore that men pleyne; 
Or men may deme he pleyneth folily 

And causeles; alas! that am not I! 

Wherfore the ground and cause of al my peyne, 
So as my troubled wit may hit atteyne, 

I wol reherse; not for to have redresse, 

But to declare my ground of hevynesse. 


The trouble with this, of course, with the possible exception of 
the last two lines, is that it is so much padding—a mere formal- 
ity that remains just that, nothing more. 

There is one other section of Mars’ speech which is of some 
significance; it at least suggests that Chaucer was as aware of Jean 
de Meung’s half of the Roman de la Rose, as he was of that of 
Guillaume de Lorris. (This isn’t to say that the French influence 
on Chaucer was limited to these two writers, or to the single 
work.) It is not likely, we may add, that the following stanza would 
have been written by a Troubadour: 


To what fyn made the God that sit so hye, 
Benethen him, love other companye, 

And streyneth folk to love, malgre her hed? 
And then her joy, for oght I can espye, 
Ne lasteth not the twynkelyng of an ye, 
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And somme han never joy til they be ded. 

What meneth this? What is this mystihed? 
Wherto constreyneth he his folk so faste 

Thing to desyre, but hit shulde laste? 


In fact, the spirit of the stanza seems more closely allied to that 
of the earlier middle English poets than it does even to de Meung. 

I have already mentioned C. S. Lewis’ contention that we must 
try to understand Chaucer as his contemporaries, Gower say, would 
have regarded him. The whole weight of his argument Mr. Lewis 
brings to bear on the ““Balade to Rosemounde.” The first stanza, 
he says, “shows Chaucer’s style where it approaches most nearly 
to the aureate style of his successors.” 


Madame, ye ben of al beaute shryne 

As fer as cercled is the mapemounde, 

For as the cristal glorious ye shyne, 

And lyke ruby be your chekes rounde. 
Therwith ye ben so mery and so jocounde 
That at a revel whan that I see you daunce, 
It is an oynement unto my wounde, 

Thogh ye to me ne do no daliaunce. 


I confess that I cannot understand Lewis’ position on this point 
at all, because I cannot believe that Chaucer meant his audience 
to take the stanza “seriously.” Surely the tone is one of playful 
humor, suggesting that the poet is amused both at himself and 
the object of his admiration; that is to say, he may be regretful, 
but he is not very regretful. He is playing with the convention. 
He is not desperate like a Troubadour. 

I agree with Mr. Lewis when he cautions, “The conception of 
the ‘mocking’ Chaucer must not be so used as to render it impos- 
sible for us to say that Chaucer ever wrote ill”; but when a critic 
can so mis-read the first stanza, can we trust his objections to the 
third? 


Nas never pyk walwed in galauntyne 

As I in love am walwed and ywounde, 

For which ful ofte I of myself devyne 

That I am trewe Tristram the secounde. 

My love may not refreyd be nor affounde; 

I brenne ay in an amorous plesaunce. 

Do what you lyst, I wyl your thral be founde, 
Thogh ye to me ne do no daliaunce. 
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What disturbs Lewis is the “pyk walwed in galauntyne,” and 
he confesses that he cannot tell whether or not Chaucer intended 
it as a jest. I must believe that Mr. Lewis is carrying his critical 
scruples too far. When Chaucer writes that I myself, looking at 
myself, divine that this same self is a “trewe Tristram the sec- 
ounde’’—surely then the fun is aimed at the poet himself. We will 
grant easily enough that Chaucer sometimes wrote ill; but I don’t 
think we can grant that he was a fool, and did not realize the 
effect of what he wrote. The ballade as a whole is an example of 
Chaucerian “light” verse, not, after all, so very far removed from 
what we consider light verse today. 

It is in such poems as the one just considered that we begin 
to get what Ezra Pound has called “the particular Chaucerian en- 
richment, or humanity.” In such poems as these, it seems to me, 
we get a Chaucer who can speak directly to us, without benefit of 
conventions. Or we may say, which is much the same thing, that 
the convention is familiar to us. The same thing may be said of 
some of Chaucer’s didactic or moralistic poems; if they operate 
in terms of a convention, it is not one alien to us. 

Some of the moral poems, predictably enough, seem merely 
perfunctory; I think especially of ““The Former Age,” which is a 
sort of meditation based on Boethius, Ovid, the Roman de la Rose, 
and perhaps even Virgil. We need not question the strength of 
Chaucer’s intensity to find that his feeling is not incorporated 
into the poem, which is essentially lifeless, or to remain unmoved 
by the catalogue with which it closes: 


Yit was not Jupiter the likerous, 

That first was fader of delicacye, 

Come in this world; ne Nembrot, desirous 

To regne, had nat maad his toures hye. 

Allas, allas! now may men wepe and crye! 

For in oure dayes nis but covetyse, 

Doublenesse, and tresoun, and envye, 

Poyson, manslauhtre, and mordre in sondry wyse. 


Two of Chaucer’s “moral balades,’’ however, seem to me to be 
among the best short poems he wrote. “Lak of Stedfastnesse’’ is 
perhaps the lesser of the two, yet it is very fine, and the envoy has 
all the force of one of the Provencal Puritans, say Piere Cardinal: 
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O prince, desyre to be honourable, 

Cherish thy folk and hate extorcioun! 

Suffre nothing that may be reprevable 

To thy estat don in thy regioun. 

Shew forth thy swerd of castigacioun, 

Dred God, do law, love, trouthe and worthinesse, 
And wed thy folk agein to stedfastnesse. 


“Truth,” of the “Balade de Bon Conseyl,” derives its strength 
from an obvious source, widely believed in and trusted, surely, 
by Chaucer himself. Possibly because it is a direct address, it has 


a greater vigor. At the same time, the verse has about it a feeling 
of inevitability. 


Forth, pilgrim, forth! Forth, beste, out of thy stal! 
Know thy contree, look up, thank God of al; 

Hold the heye wey, and lat thy gost thee lede; 

And trouthe thee shal delivere, it is no drede. 


Envoy 


Therefore, thou vache, leve thyn old wrecchednesse 
Unto the world; leve now to be thral; 

Cry him mercy, that of his hy goodnesse 

Made thee of noght, and in especial 

Draw unto him, and pray in general 

For thee, and eek for other, hevenlich mede; 
And trouthe thee shal delivere, it is no drede. 


Both these poems express perfectly ordinary sentiments. The 
first deplores a world turned upside down through “lak of sted- 
fastnesse,” and urges the King to right it again. The second, we 
might say, deals in medieval piety, that is, sound sense and ad- 
vice (“Flee fro the prees’’) combined with a Christian ardor. Al- 
lowing for Chaucer’s considerable technical mastery, I think it 
is that very “common-ness” (in a non-pejorative sense) of thought 
that gives these poems their genuine folk quality; one feels at 
once that the poet is, in a way reflecting his entire culture. It is 
important that we need to know nothing of that culture—for the 
world is always turned around, and we hope that truth will de- 
liver us—to feel the quiet strength of the lines. 

As we would expect, the “Chaucerian enrichment” comes 
through in other of the short poems as well. The “Lenvoy de 
Chaucer a Scogan” operates once more in terms of the courtly love 
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poem; but its good-natured mockery is hardly typical of the Trou- 
badours. In spirit, it is perhaps closer to the French chanson popu- 
laire; but Chaucer remains as courtly as ever. The effect is rather 
as if—to exaggerate—Chrétien de Troyes were suddenly to make 
fun of the very conventions that he had helped to apotheosize. In 
passages like the following, as in the “Balade to Rosemounde,” 
we find one of Chaucer’s most characteristic attitudes: 


By word eterne whilom was yshape 


That fro the fyfte sercle, in no manere, 
Ne myghte a drope of teeres doun escape. 


But now so wepith Venus in hir spere 
That with her teeres she wol drenche us here. 


Allas! Scogan, this is for thyn offence; 
Thow causest this diluge of pestilence. 


” 


Finally, in the ‘“‘Lenvoy de Chaucer a Bukton,” the poet, echo- 
ing St. Paul, is much closer to the spirit of English folk literature, 
especially the satires against women, than to the court. As al- 
ways, Chaucer is perfectly aware of what he is doing. 


But yet, lest thow do worse, take a wyf; 
Bet ys to wedde than brenne in worse wise. 


But thow shal have sorwe on thy flessh, thy lyf, 
And ben thy wives thral, as seyn these wise; 


And yf that hooly writ may not suffyse, 
Experience shal the teche, so may happe, 
That the were lever to be take in Frise 
Than eft to falle of weddynge in the trappe. 

It is evident that Chaucer, having mastered the conventions 
and incorporated the diverse foreign constituents into his art, 
was—certainly by the time he began the Canterbury Tales—ready 
to put all these elements to any use he pleased; and the spirit 
and attitude that at last emerges is indeed English. That is a 
truism. It is equally true that Chaucer shaped, far more than 
any writer today conceivably could, the sensibility and language 
of his age. For a time, his influence was immense. 

Without specific reference to any longer work, we may note 
how thoroughly Chaucer naturalized and made his own the 
continental traditions. One of the most famous of the short poems, 
“The Complaint of Chaucer to his Purse,” is almost certainly late 
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in its composition date. It parodies the lover’s lament at the same 
time it states a wry fact: 
To yow, my purse, and to noon other wight 
Complayne I, for ye be my lady dere! 


I am so sory, now that ye been lyght; 
For certes, but ye make me hevey chere, 


Me were as leef be layd upon my bere; 
For which unto your mercy thus I crye: 


Beth hevy ageyn, orelles mot I dye! 

That Chaucer should use the convention of the courtly love 
poem, though characteristically often subverting its original in- 
tention, was to be expected. The Canterbury Tales, though not un- 
imaginable, could not have been predicted; they were written by 
a poet of secure accomplishment who knew precisely the content, 
not merely of the world around him, but of his own mind. The 
Canterbury Tales (and, to a lesser degree, Troilus and Criseyde) 
gather up and raise to the level of permanent performance the 
potentialities of the English verse of the time. It is true, of course, 
that the Canterbury Tales are not lyric verse. They are not even 
court poetry, but rather English poetry, with basically the same 
substance as the rest of English medieval verse, even the late 
alliterative poems. As such, they constitute 2 norm for English 
poetry. It is not the only norm (the work of Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries represents another), but its achievement and va- 
lidity persist. 

As for Chaucer’s short poems, they provide an indispensable 
commentary on the state of English literature in his day. Moreover, 
they are valuable as manifestations of the poet’s essential develop- 
ment. We could not fully understand Chaucer or the extent of his 
accomplishment without them. Many of them are important, not 
because of their authorship, but (as I have tried to suggest) as 
poems. If the first section of the roundel ‘‘Mercilless Beaute” — 

Your yen two wol slee me sodenly; 


I may the beautee of hem not sustene, 
So woundeth hit thourghout my herte kene. 


could have been written by Froissart, and even though the strik- 
ing line that opens the final section was cribbed from the Duc de 
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Berry (“Puiz qu’a Amours suis si gras eschapé’’). I should still con- 
tend that the palinode could only have been written by Chaucer: 


Sin I fro Love escaped am so fat, 
I never thenk to ben in his prison lene; 
Sin I am free, I counte him not a bene. 


He may answere, and seye this and that; 
I do no fors, I speke right as I mene. 

Sin I fro Love escaped am so fat, 

I never thenk to ben in his prison lene. 


Love hath my name ystrike out of his sclat, 
And he is strike out of my bokes clene 
For evermo; ther is no other mene. 
Sin I fro Love escaped am so fat, 
I never thenk to ben in his prison lene; 
Sin I am free, I counte him not a bene. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Lupwic WITTGENSTEIN: A Memoir, by Norman Malcolm; with a 
Biographical Sketch by Georg Henrik von Wright. Oxford 
University Press. 


Ludwig Wittgenstein was unquestionably one of the most im- 
portant philosophers of this century—perhaps the most important. 
In a sense, he fathered the two dominant movements in twentieth- 
century philosophy: logical positivism and so-called “ordinary 
language analysis.” The impact of his work has been immense. So 
has been the effect of his personality. No one seriously engaged 
in philosophical inquiry today can be ignorant of Wittgenstein’s 
contribution, for it is basic in the sense that it embodies a highly 
original and suggestive manner of attacking problems. No one 
who has read Wittgenstein, or heard of Wittgenstein from those 
who knew him, can fail to be impressed by his striking style, his 
imagination and energy—can fail to be fascinated by his per- 
sonality, his tremendous seriousness, and his wit. As a matter of 
fact, Wittgenstein has become legendary. Little of a biographical 
nature has been written about him, but “tales” of Wittgenstein are 
numerous and widely circulated among philosophers. This is 
somewhat unfortunate. Isolated anecdotes arouse curiosity with- 
out promise of a just understanding; they tend to mislead. Also, 
the world of philosophy is a small world and somewhat private. 
There are non-philosophers and many on the borders of philoso- 
phy for whom acquaintance with Wittgenstein would be reward- 
ing. This little book performs the valuable service of making 
available to the public at large an orderly account of Wittgen- 
stein’s history together with a just and credible portrait of the man. 


Ludwig Josef Johann Wittgenstein was born in Vienna on 
April 26, 1889. He was the youngest of eight children, all of whom 
possessed exceptional intellectual and artistic capacities. His father 
was an engineer and an important figure in the iron and steel in- 
dustries of the Danubean Monarchy. Both father and mother 
were highly musical; their home became a center of the musical 
life of Vienna. Johannes Brahms was a close friend of the family. 
Ludwig Wittgenstein shared these musical interests. He was an 
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accomplished clarinetist and possessed, as well, a remarkable talent 
for whistling. In later life, in discussions of music, he might exem- 
plify a point by whistling a whole concerto, pausing and retracing 
his steps only to emphasize a particular passage. 

His earliest ambition was not, however, for a career in music. 
It appears that following his initial schooling he wished to study 
physics with Boltzmann at Vienna. But Boltzmann died in 1906, 
the year Wittgenstein finished school at Linz, so he proceeded in- 
stead to the Technische Hochschule in Berlin-Charlottenburg 
where he studied engineering. In 1908 Wittgenstein went to Eng- 
land. Here he pursued investigations in aeronautics, first at The 
Kite Flying Upper Atmosphere Station near Glossop in Derbyshire, 
and afterwards as a research student at the University of Man- 
chester. From his experiments with kites he proceeded to the 
construction of a jet reaction propeller for aircraft. It appears that 
attention to the design of the propeller—an essentially mathemati- 
cal problem—led Wittgenstein to an interest in pure mathematics 
and, finally, to problems concerning the “foundations” of mathe- 
matics. He read Bertrand Russell’s Principles of Mathematics 
which had appeared in 1903 and went on to study the earlier 
works of Gottlob Frege. It was through the study of mathematical 
logic that Wittgenstein entered philosophy. 

During 1912 and part of 1913 he pursued philosophy at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, as a student of Russell. After this he went 
to Norway where he remained, for the most part, until the out- 
break of the war, when he entered the Austrian Army as a vol- 
unteer. It was during his military service that Wittgenstein com- 
posed his Logisch Philosophische Abhandlung. This work (better 
known by the title of the English translation, Tractatus Logico- 
Philosophicus) is the only volume of Wittgenstein’s philosophical 
writings published during his lifetime. Wittgenstein completed 
the work on home leave in 1918. In November of that year he 
was taken prisoner by the Italians. He carried the manuscript of 
the Tractatus in his rucksack. While still in captivity he managed 
to contact Russell and was able to send the manuscript to him 
through the aid of one of his Cambridge friends, the economist, 
Lord Keynes. 

Following the war, until 1929, Wittgenstein remained on the 
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Continent living in relative seclusion. For part of this period he 
taught in elementary schools in Lower Austria and worked as a 
gardener’s assistant with the monks at Hiitteldorf, near Vienna. 
It occurred to him then, and at other times, that he might enter 
a monastery. Although he did not, he pursued always a life of 
simplicity. An indication of the breadth of Wittgenstein’s talents 
is provided by the fact that during this period he designed and con- 
structed a mansion in Vienna for one of his sisters. 

It is not entirely clear why Wittgenstein turned away from 
philosophy during this time nor, indeed, why in 1929 he returned 
to Cambridge. Certainly, he had no academic ambitions nor even 
affection for university life. And, in a sense, the Tractatus sug- 
gests a period to philosophical inquiry. This may explain his 
withdrawal. His return appears to have been due in part to a re- 
currence of his initial interest in the foundations of mathematics. 
At any rate, Wittgenstein returned in 1929 to Cambridge where 
he remained, off and on, for the rest of his life. He received his 
Ph.D. in 1929 and became a Fellow of Trinity College the follow- 
ing year. In 1939 he followed G. E. Moore as Professor of Philoso- 
phy. He resigned his chair in 1947 and died April 29, 1951. Since 
his death, several volumes of Wittgenstein’s work have been pub- 
lished; most notable of these is the Philosophical Investigations. 

Such, briefly, are the moments of Wittgenstein’s life as re- 
corded by Professor von Wright in his “Biographical Sketch.” This 
first appeared in the Philosophical Review (October 1955). Re- 
printed in this volume, it constitutes an excellent introduction to 
Professor Malcolm’s Memoir. 

Norman Malcolm, now Professor of Philosophy at Cornell, 
first met Wittgenstein in 1938 while studying at Cambridge. As 
with most of his students, Wittgenstein had a profund personal, 
as well as intellectual, effect upon Malcolm, who grew very close 
to Wittgenstein and remained so until the latter’s death. In his 
Memoir, Malcolm gives us a striking first impression of this re- 
markable man. 


I first saw Wittgenstein in the Michaelmas term of 1938, my 
first term at Cambridge. At a meeting of the Moral Science 
Club, after the paper for the evening was read and the discus- 
sion started, someone began to stammer a remark. He had ex- 
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treme difficulty in expressing himself and his words were un- 
intelligible to me. I whispered to my neighbor, “Who is that ?”: 
he replied, “Wittgenstein.” I was astonished, because, for one 
reason, I had expected the famous author of the Tractatus 
Logico-Philosophicus to be an elderly man, whereas this man 
looked young—perhaps about thirty-five. (His actual age was 
forty-nine.) His face was lean and brown, his profile aquiline 
and strikingly beautiful, his head was covered with a curly mass 
of brown hair. I observed the respectful attention that every- 
one in the room paid to him. After this unsuccessful beginning 
he did not speak for a time but was obviously struggling with 
his thoughts. His look was concentrated, he made striking 
gestures with his hands as if he were discoursing. All the others 
maintained an intent and expectant silence. I witnessed this 
phenomenon countless times thereafter and came to regard it 
as entirely natural. 


Next to his intelligence, his profound philosophic art, two 
things impress one most about Wittgenstein: his seriousness and 
his wit. Of the former trait Malcolm says, 


Wittgenstein’s severity was connected, I think, with his pas- 
sionate love of truth. He was constantly fighting with the 
deepest philosophical problems. The solution of one problem 
led to another problem. Wittgenstein was uncompromising; 
he had to have complete understanding. He drove himself 
fiercely. His whole being was under a tension. No one at the 
lectures could fail to perceive that he strained his will, as well 
as his intellect, to the utmost. This was one aspect of his ab- 
solute, relentless honesty. Primarily, what made him an awe- 
some and even terrible person, both as a teacher and in per- 
sonal relationships, was his ruthless integrity, which did not 
spare himself or anyone else. 


It was this ruthless integrity which made Wittgenstein impatient 
with the academic profession, where all too often the desire for 
prestige, the pressure to entertain, overrides the obligation to 
pursue the truth. In a letter to Malcolm, on the occasion of the 
latter’s degree, he writes, 


Congratulations to your Ph.D.! And now: may you make good 
use of it! By that I mean: may you not cheat either yourself 
or your students. Because, unless I’m very much mistaken, 
that’s what will be expected from you. And it will be very 
difficult not to do it, & perhaps impossible; & in this case: may 
you have the strength to quit. 
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Of his wit, Malcolm offers two examples which are significant 


in being of the same sort of perspicacious drollery that appears 
now and again in his later work. 


On one walk he “gave” to me each tree that we passed, with 
the reservation that I was not to cut it down or do anything 
to it, or prevent the previous owners from doing anything to 
it: with those reservations it was henceforth mine. Once when 
we were walking across Jesus Green at night, he pointed at 
Cassiopeia and said that it was a “W” and that it meant Witt- 
genstein. 1 said that I thought it was an ““M” written upside 
down and that it meant Malcolm. He gravely assured me that 
I was wrong. 


But it is seriousness and contempt for all intellectual dis- 
honesty, for the cavalier and dubious dismissal of the obligation 
to see things clearly, that was predominant in the character of 
Wittgenstein. Such seriousness produces a harshness that can of- 
fend. And so it was with Wittgenstein that he often repelled 
friendship. Of those whose affection for him remained constant 
there was required a profound dedication. That Wittgenstein was 
able to command such personal dedication is proof of his excep- 
tional character. 

Little space could be given in a work of this sort to an account 
of the manner in which Wittgenstein pursued philosophical prob- 
lems or to a description of the sorts of problems with which he 
was concerned. Malcolm does include, however, a brief transcrip- 
tion of notes from Wittgenstein’s lectures. These may provide the 
reader who is not familiar with current philosophical inquiries 
with some clue to these matters. 

It is my hope that non-philosophers will read this memoir and 
then, perhaps, be moved to read Wittgenstein. It is a privilege to 
be introduced to the man in this way, and no one interested in 
the philosophical developments of this century, even as a layman, 
can afford to be ignorant of his work. 


WILLIAM H. WILLIAMS 





WILLIAM H. WILLIAMS teaches Philosophy at the Virginia Military Institute. 
He is particularly interested in the writings of David Hume. 
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“Your business is appreciated here’ 


THE PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1904 
Lexington, Virginia 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





White’s Music Store 


“Your Record Headquarters” 


We carry a complete line of stock records, Hi-Fis, 


Stereoplayers 


(Across from State Theatre) 


5 W. Nelson St. Dial HO 3-3522 


“Expert Repair Service” 
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University Cleaners 


For Good Honest Cleaning and 
Shirts with that Extra Touch 


Visit your campus neighbors 


7 North Jefferson Street 





University Supply Store 


“Everything for the Student” 


BOOKS SUPPLIES FOOD 





ROCKBRIDGE 
National Bank 


“The bank 


for Washington and Lee Gentlemen”’ 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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Robert E. Lee Hotel 


Main Street 
Fine Accommodations for Parents, 


Dates and Friends 


Phone HO 3-3101 





LEXINGTON HARDWARE CO. 


13 S. Main Street 


Complete Line of Hardware 


Telephone HO 3-2242 





VISIT 
Natural Bridge 


OVERNIGHT — WEEKEND 
OR ENTIRE VACATION 


Natural Bridge of Virginia is a fabulous 
span of stone, carved by Time. On U.S. 
Route 11, twelve miles south of Lexing- 
ton. Excellent accommodations are available 
in the Natural Bridge Hotel. TV and air 
conditioned rooms available. Superb meals, 
private dining facilities, and sports create a 
resort atmosphere. 

At night, skillful illumination paints the 
Bridge in glowing colors ... while the Story 
of Creation read against rich music fills 
the night with wonder. 


HOTEL: $5.00 to $11.00 
MOTOR LODGE: $7:00 to $12:00 


“One of the Seven Natural Wonders of the World” 
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Welcome Freshmen!!! 


Visit us for those items you need to get right away—waste 
paper baskets, lamps, tie racks, laundry bags, clocks, radios, 
hi-fis, and everything for your room. 


Sporting Goods—All major lines in athletic goods, hunting, fishing, 
golf, tennis. 


Physical Education—Official supplier for gym outfits. 


Sportswear—Get your W. and L. T-shirts and jackets here 
before you go to camp. If you need shorts, 
shirts and trunks, we have ’em—Catalina line. 


Novelties—Send the “one” back home a memento— 
lots of school gifts and novelties to choose 
from. 


Complete Camera Dept.—Remember to get your film 
and other photographic 
supplies. You'll want to re- 
member these first few days. 


Gifts—We’re always happy to spend time helping 
you make a good selection. We carry un- 
usual and fine gifts. 


Hobbies—Model airplanes, cars, boats, etc., 
paint sets—choose a hobby for your 
spare time. 


PRES BROWN’S 
Sport and Camera Shop 


14 West Washington Street 
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TRAVELLING? 


Anyone for Europe? 
Nassau Necessary? 
Calypso Calling? 


Bermuda Bound? 





No matter whether you go west or east young man 


...go lightly! 


You will not need a lot of unnecessary clothing on your trip 
if you buy your travel wardrobe at Tom’s because we will 
advise you truthfully, based on our personal travel experience 
in the states as well as abroad. We specialize in a complete 
line of travel clothing, luggage and all the wash and wear 
suits, shirts, underwear and socks that take 
the “travail” out of travel. 


Shomas, Hi. 


successor to Earl N. Levitt, Lexington 
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Your Charge Account Is Good in Our Store 
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Everyone waits 

to buy their 
formalwear in 
Lexington at Tom's 
to be certain it is 
correct for WXL 


social activity 


... Our “Toy” black tuxedo 
with naturatshoulders, 
flap pockets, center vent, 


and plain front trousers 
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Chomas, Ltd. 


successor to Earl N. Levitt, Lexington 


We will be happy to open a charge account for all new 
students and their parents. Your charge account may be 
used all year at school or by mail order from home. 
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